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LIFE IN UTAH, 


OR THE 


Mysteries and Crimes of Mormonism. 


BEING AN EXPOSE OF THEIR SECRET RITES AND CEREMONIES, WITH A FULL 
AND AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF POLYGAMY AND THE MORMON SECT, 
FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY J. H. BEADLE, 


EDITOR OF THE SALT LAKE REPORTER, 


Illustrated with over Thirty Fine Engravings. 


The author’s long residence in Utah; his position as editor of the leading journal of that 
Territory; his spirited defence of the cause of morality against Mormon treason and licentious. 
ness, and his own sufferings, at their hands, peculiarly qualify him for this task. 

Lae WOR TREATS OF 
Mormonism ; its origin and history, and shows how, founded on imposture, it has grown by 
deceit and crime. It shows how Joe Smirx was enabled to deceive and cheat his followers; 


how by enticing them with licentious baits, he succeeded in maintaining his influence over them. 

Of crime and lawlessness in Utah; showing the Mormon leaders in their true light, as thieves, assassins and mur- 
derers; how human life is every day taken in Utah ; explaining and illustrating the infamous doctrine of killing a man 
to save his soul; and presenting a catalogue of crimes and horrors at which even the coolest and caimest reader will 
turn pale. Of the Mormon religion, its infamous and heathenish character, its multitude of gods, its abominable doc- 
trines and practice, revealing many strange mysteries and outrageous ceremonies. 

The book is full of the most absorbing episodes and incidents of Mormon life and mystery, 
as well as of solid and practical information. ‘The high praise which the work has received 
from members of Congress and Government officials to whom it was submitted, and by whom 
its publication was urged as a duty to the country, stamps it as one of the most powerful and 


thrilling books ever published. 

Agents are meeting with unprecedented success, one reports 71 subscribers in two days, one 29 subscribers the first 
day, and many others from 100 to 150 per week. 

AGENTS WANTED.—Seud for Circulars and see our terms, and a full descrip- 
tion of the work. Address, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REVOLUTION IN SCHOOL FURNITURE!! 


THE 


ACKNOWLEDGED FAVORITE. 


60,000 INTRODUCED WITHIN THE LAST TWELVE MONTHS. 





With Curved Folding Seat: 
COMFORT, DURABILITY, AND BEAUTY, 
VERSUS 
*“‘STOOPING SHOULDERS, CRAMPED LIMBS AND UNCOUTH APPEARANCE” 
FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT ON APPLICATION. 





School and Teachers’ Furniture, of all Styles, 
Blackboards, &c., &c. 


BANCROFT & CO., General 
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Wanrev.—A good Teacher and competent Business 
Man, with a small cay pital, to purchase an Institution of 
Learning already entabliched, well patronized, and yieid- 
ing a liberal income. Address ‘* Property,” care of 
Eprror ScHoor Journat, Lancaster, Pa. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 





By purchase from its veteran editor, just | : ) 
7 f J , the task they have undertaken, and fully sensi- 


effected as we go to press, the Schoo/ “fournal, 
on the first day of October next, will become 
the property of J. P. Wickersham and J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, and will be edited and published there- 
after under their direction and management. 
The new firm contemplate making at once a 
number of changes in the Yourna/, which will 
add materially to its value as an educational 
magazine, and, ~a hope, widen and deepen 
its influence. Ful! particulars concerning these 
changes will be given next month. In order 
to meet the necessary expenses attending them, 
the subscription price will be increased to One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents per annum. At the old 
price, improvements in the respects needed 
would be quite impossible, and it is confident- 
ly expected that the action taken in this mat- 
ter will not only meet the approbation of the 
old friends of the ‘ourna/, but make it many 
new ones. The subscription price of the lead- 
ing educational periodicals in other States is 
$1.50 per annum, and ours cannot fairly 
compete with them at a less price, Liberal 
reductions, however, will be made to clubs. 

All engagements relating to advertisements, 
and all subscriptions received under the late 
management, will be made good by the new 
firm. 

Editorial! communications should hereafter 
be addressed to J. P. Wickersham, and letters 
relating to subscriptions and advertising, to 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. Dr. Burrowes 
will furnish editorial matter for every number 
of the present volume, and, it is hoped, for 
many a number of the succeeding volumes. 


' after. 


The Jeareal for November will be issued: 
under the new management at as early a day 
as practicable, and will be presented asa speci- 
men number of what it is intended to be here- 
Subscriptions may begin with that 
number, or with the July number, the first 





| of the current volume, if preferred. 


Deeply impressed with the responsibility of 


| ble that it cannot be well performed without 


| school officers, 








sympathy and encouragement, the new editors 
most earnestly desire the cudperation of all 
teachers, and friends of educa- 
tion throughout the State in furnishing matter 
for the columns of the Yourna/, and extending 
its circulation. In turn, its aid shall be gen- 
erously given to support and strengthen all, of 
whatever name or class, engaged in the holy 
work of educating the youth of our land. 


AN OMISSION. 








We find, in referring to our last issue, a 
leading name omitted trom the “ olian Cir- 
cle,” at the late meeting of the State Associa- 
tion, that of Miss Mary Snyder, whose full and: 
very clear soprano voice will be remembered in 
connection with the solo in ‘*Guide me, O thou 
Great Jehovah.” She also sang in nearly all 
the other solo pieces, The “ Aolians” sing 
the hymn named as well as Prof. Hall his 
Bugle song, and we shall as soon forget the voice: 
of the soloist in the one as in the other. 


— —?e- 


AIDS IN TEACHING. 





In the August No. some remarks were made 
upon “nostrums” in education, or rather in 
the practice of the mere mechanical art of 
teaching. The loud-heralded rise, the short 
career and total disappearance of scores of these, 
have been witnessed by every teacher of any 
experience; and another vesy significant fact 











go Pennsylvania 
has also, no doubt, been observed, and that is 
the total absence of beneficial effect upon the 
schools and the youth of the land of the very 
great majority of them. Scarcely one out of 
ten has made its mark and kept its place in the 
school-room, either amongst the mere mechani- 
cal contrivances to facilitate the labor of the 
learner, or amongst the no less mechanical 
methods in the art of teaching, to lighten the 
work of the instructor. After all, the art of 
‘teaching is found to consist in, as the science is 
based upon the necessity of, bringing the mind 
of the teacher into actual contact with that of 
the learner, of having both earnestly at work 
at the same moment, and of continuing this 
exciting and generating collision till the desired 
effect be produced. Nothing short of this 
will or can accomplish the desired result. At 
any rate, no machine can effect it. It is true 


chat an carnest student may, and very many do, | 
acquire knowledge from books, without the in- 


tervention of the living teacher, Yet this is 
but substituting the book for the teacher who 
‘wrote the book, with this self-evident differ- 
ence, that the teacher who made the book 
could have done more than the book, had he 
himself been present; the admission that the 
one is the substitute for the other being also 
an admission that the principal is better than 
the substitute. 


Still, allschoo! room machines and inventions | 


are not valueless or failures. Afew have made 
their way into use and become part and parcel 
of every good school-room. Prominent amongst 
these are black-boards, outline maps, and pho- 
netic charts. And these are of comparatively 
recent introduction, some of them more recent 
than others that were brought to notice 
with more noise and greater assertion of their 
usefulness and necessity. Yet the one class has 
made good its place in the school-room to the 
great ease of the teacher and benefit of the 
pupil, and the other has failed to make good its 
piace. ‘The simple reason of the difference 
being that the one is useful while the other on 
trial has proved to be, if not useless, at least 
inefficient. 

In speaking without regret of the failure of 


so many of the mechanical aids attempted | 


of late years to be put into the schools, of 
course we do not wish to be understood as 
including apparatus of a philosophical or scien- 
tific description, such as globes, tellurians, 
cubical blocks, &c. As to the value of this 


class of instruments there can be no question ; 
the only complaint being that so few teachers 
are yet capable of effectually using them. If 
more were aware of their value and versed in 
their use, they should be in every school. 

















School Fournal. [Oct., 
Lt 
| Neither do we allude to the slowness with 
| which improved and more comfortable school 
furniture, suchas seats and desks, becomes 
introduced ; this not being a question of school 
art but of decency, and depending more on the 
justice and good taste of directors and parents 
than upon theskill and efficiency of the teacher, 
If not a point in professional duty and success, 
however, it certainly is one of esthetics and 
health, and as such should receive the attention 
of the teacher, tillat least comfort and propriety 
| of appearance be secured. 
| But vastly higher and more valuable than 
| attempts at mere mechanical ameliorations in 
| 
} 
| 
| 





the school room, there isa class of improvements 

so decidedly beneficial and so obviously valua- 
| ble that they have at once quietly and generally 
| been introduced,—have, so to speak, pervaded 
| the profession, and are doing more for the de- 
velopment of our youth than the total amount 
of the influence of all other aids and inventions 
| put together. Phonetic exercise (not phonetic 
spelling or phonotypy) for the cultivation of 
the voice and improvement in reading ; mental 
| arithmetic as the true foundation of the science 
| of numbers, primary or home geography, as the 
proper starting point fo1 the study of the earth’s 
surface; oral grammar as the commencement, 
and logical analysis as the end of the study of 
the science of language; and the constant use 
of maps in order to localize and utilize history, 
are, we take it, the great modern improvements 
| in the use of teaching. In fact, the teacher 
who understands and intelligently uses these 
methods cannot fail of success. It is by the 
introduction of these potential levers that the 
mind of the rising generation is so rapidly 
attaining its true and its due elevation. 

Yet, what is the difference between these 
and the classes of mere mechanical means above 
alludec to; and why has the one succeeded as 
soon as announced, and the other failed not- 
withstanaing the most vigorous efforts to secure 
success? The difference is just this: The 
one is merely mechanical and intended to pro- 
mote bodily comfort and supersede mental 
labor, while the other aids mental effort and 
| gives it point and interest, and, therefore, en- 
sures success. Hence, also, one ceases to hold 
its place in the schools because it fails to ex- 
ercise and strengthen the mind, though it may 
ease the body and please the eye and the 
imagination; while the other, based on prin- 
ciple and stimulating while it strengthens men- 
tal effort, remains in use as a necessity and not 
as a school ornament. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not 
desire to decry or prevent the invention of 
school aids, By no means, But we do wish 
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to direct attention to such as, being based on 
solid ground of principle and demanded by the 
march of mind, shall invigorate the intellect 
for its work, and not merely save that effort 
which, in education, is but another name for 
progress. To illustrate: We would rather 
be the first enunciator of the great but simple 
axiom on which mental arithmetic rests—that 
the question for solution must be repeated by 
and gotten into the mind of the learner, before 
it is attempted to be solved, than be the in- 
ventor and patentee of a hand machine capable 
of calculating the course, period, and return of 
every comet, and the manner and time of every 
eclipse in the whole universe of God. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 





The September No. having been wholly 
filled with the proceedings of the meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association at Lancaster, 
our usual report from this institution for August 
and the latter part of July, was necessarily 
omitted. 

The promised “ Harvest Home” occurred 
in the last week of July, which was also the 
last of the Spring Term, and was all that could 
be expected, “and more too,” 

On Tuesday our friends and the agents of 
reaping and mowing machines began to arrive, 
and on the evening of that day a most valu- 
able and interesting lecture, with illustrative 
experiments on chemistry, was given by Prof. 
Breneman, to a full hall. 

On Wednesday the trial of mowing machines 
took place on the Experimental Farm, seven 
machines being entered, and all operated in 
mowing heavy and difficult grass to the satis- 
faction of the crowd present and the commit- 
tee having charge of the trial. In the evening 
three students of the old scientific class (Messrs. 
A. B. Cram, of Michigan; F. W. Forman, of 
Maryland ; and W. W. Galbraith, of Cumber- 
land co., Pa.) were graduated and received di- 
plomas as Bachelors of Science, after a brief 
address by the President; the remainder of 
the evening being devoted to the reception of 
the friends of the graduating class and of the 
strangers present, at the residence of the Presi- 
dent. 

On Thursday the great trial of Reapers took 
place, in the large oats field on the College 
Farm,—eight machines contending for the 
award of the Committee, and a crowd of not 
less than two thousand persons from various 
parts of the State witnessing the trial. The 
result need not be given here, the report of the 
Committee having already appeared im the 








Agricultural College. gl 


newspapers. At dinner-time the only unpleas 
ant occurrence of the occasion took place. 
Provision and seats were ready for 500 guests ; 
but persons from the vicinity, neither invited 
nor provided for, were among the first to en- 
ter the dining-hall, and thus strangers from a 
distance were, for a time, excluded, and some 
confusion ensued. However, over 1,000 per- 
sons were finally served with dinner, and good 
humor prevailed Next year, this experience 
will enable us to guard against a similar irregu- 
larity. 

The evening of Thursday was devoted to 
an entertainment of their friends by the Alumni 
of the Institution, who, during that day, had 
formed a permanent Alumni society, which 
will hereafter hold its annual meeting during the 
Tuesday of the «* Harvest Home” week. The 
enjoyment of the members present, and that 
of their very large number of invited guests, 
seemed to be as perfect as is usual on such 
occasions ; and all left precisely at 12 o’clock 
(midnight) apparently pleased with themselves 
and each other. 

The College Building was fully illuminated 
during two evenings of the week, and made a 
splendid show, both from the. College grounds 
and the distant hills. 

On the whole, the result is that the Harvest 
Home has become a fixed fact in our College 
life ; and regulated and extended as it may and 
will be, promises not only much pleasure to 
ourselves and friends, but to be one of the best 
methods of making known the condition and 
purposes of the institution. 

During the month of August—being the 
summer vacation—the usual farm work (oats 
harvesting, hauling out manure, plowing for 
wheat, etc.,) was quietly and successfully at- 
tended to, and the work done as well and in 
as good time as on any farm in the county. 
Four of the students not desiring to go home 
during vacation, remained and worked on the 
farm, doing as much and as well as the most 
expert and steady practical laborers would 
have accomplished. 

On the zgth of August the Fall Term opened 
with quite an encouraging addition to the num- 
ber of students. But our space being exhausted, 
particulars must be reserved till next month. 





ANNOUNCEMENT.—The office for the introduction of 


the National Series of School Books, in Pennsylvania, 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York, Publishers, 
has been removed from Harrisburg to 822 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, where teachers, school officers, and others 
interested in this widely known series will please address 
A. P. Fiint, General Agent. 
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Book NOTICES. 





A Pocxet DicticNary oF THE ENG.iish Lancuace: ! mental or written, are well chosen and seem carefully 


Abridged from the American Dictionary of Noah Web- 
ster, LL. D. By Wm. G. Webster and Wm. A. 
Wheeler, Illustrated with 200 Engravings on wood. 
New Yorg: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor © Co. 
This usefuf little pocket companion,—about 4 inches 
long by 24 wide, and containing, by the use of thin but 
good paper, 278 pages and 18,cco words,—just meets 
the want of many who, desiring to spei] words properly 
and use them correctly, are often compelled to write when 
out of reach of a large dictionary. ‘Ihe ;ictorial illustra- 


1870. | 


t ons, tables of money, weights and measures, abbreviztions, | 


and other prefixed matter, will also be found very useful, 
on sudden call, to such as may not need its aid for spell- 
ing and defining purposes. B. 


ELEMENTS oF SURVEYING AND LEVELING; ‘with descrip- 
tion of the Instruments and the necessary Tables. 


Charles Davies, LL. D., Author of a Full Course of 


By | 


Mathematics. Small 8vo0, 430 pages, with plates. New | 


York: A. 8. Farnes @ Co. 1870. 

This is a carefully revised and much improved edition 
of the author’s work, under the same title, first published 
in 1830 and since largely in use in the schools. It em 
braces the conventional signs used in surveying by the 
Topographical Bureau and the United States Engineers, 


adapted tothe current values, terms, furms, and usages 
of American business. ‘The sections treating of Percent- 


| age, Ratio and Proportion, and Square and Cube Root are 


exhaustive, and in each the subject is admirably presented, 
The first and second books have many appropriate illus- 
trations, those in connection with the tables of denomi- 
nate numbers being especially instructive. The series 
which, as its name indicates, isdes gned more particularly 
for graded schools, is characterized throughout by that 
practical common-sense which distinguisiies its author, In 
its preparation, he knew the wurk to be done and did it, 


A Manuva or Composition AND Rueroric. A text- 
book for schools and colleges. By ohn S. Hart, LL, 
D., Principal New Fersey St. Normal School, Author 
of English Grammar, Gc. 380 pp. 12mo. Philadel- 
phia: Eldredge G Brother. 1871. 

This is the first text-book for 1871 we have seen, and 
we are freeto say that if the next year show many as 
good, it will be an era in school literature. On seeing 
the word ** Composition ”’ in the title, the regret was felt 
that friend Hart should be amongst those who attempt to 


| impart a knowledge of the use of the language without 


It also gives a full account of the system adopted in the | 


survey of the government lands. ‘There is also a short 
but valuable chapter on Mining Engineering, and the 
methods and instruments adopted in that branch of the 
business of surveying. It will be found useful to many 
in this State. Price $2.50, sent by mail, postpaid, zB. 


Wuite’s Grapep Scuoor Serizs:—I. A Primary ARITH- | 


mMETIC, Uniting Oral and Written Exerc’ses, in a Nat- 


ural System of Instruction, By E. £. White, M. A. 
Pp. 144. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle G Co 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen G Hafflefinger. 1870. 


II]. An Intermepiate Aritumetic, Uniting Mental and 
Written Exercises in a Natural System of Instruction 
Small 12mo. Pp.192. By E.E. White, M A. Cin- 
cinnati: Wilson, Hinkle @ Co. Philadelphia: Clax. 
ton, Remsen G Hoffiefinger. 1870. 

Ill. A Comptete Arstumetic, Uniting Mental and 
Written Exercises in a Natural Sysicm of Instruction. 
tame, Pp. 312. Same author and publishers. 1870. 
At this day, when there are so many appioved series of | 

arithmetics in the market, it would be piesumption on 

our part to pronounce this or that best adapted to the uses | 
of the schovi-ioom. Any one of a half-dozen is ** best ” 
fur the intelligent teacher who in it. But, 
among them all, this latest addition to the list is surely 
one of the moot practical in arrangement, clear in treat- 
ment, and attractive In appearance. It is in every way | 
woithy the reputation of its author and of the publishing 
house by which it is issued. Its leading feature is in | 
the union of mental and written arithmetic, in each book 
of the series, by making each oral exercise prepare the 
way for the immediate solution of problems on the slate. 

The inductive method of teaching has been regarded 

throughout, the pupil being required from his solutions to | 

deduce principles and state his own rules before reaching | 
and memorizing those of the author. The mental prob- 

lems are sufficiently comprehensive and difficult to afford | 
satisfactory drill in analysis; and all problems, whether 


believes 





study of its fundamental principles; for such is the impos- 
sible purpose of many of the ‘* Compositions” now in use. 
But on looking at the table of ‘* contents,” the discovery 
was atonce made that science here is made to lead to and 
impart art, and that good old-fashioned rheto ic, as the 
highest road and department of grammar, is solely relied 
on to make the fine writer. We have neither time nor 
space to present the reader with a statement of the strong 
points of this admirable treatise and text book, nor to 
dwell further on its gencral merits. It must suffice to 
say, that it is the best work we have yet seen on the 
subject, and must, when properly used and studied, not 
only improve the style, but the power of thought of the 
student, for it is addressed tothe judgment and not to the 

remory. We cannog close this hasty notice, however, 
withcut directing the reager’s attenticn to the chapter on 
Punctuation Recognizing,as the author evidently does, 
the fullimportance of punctuation marks ina very slightly 
inflected language like the English, in which the posi- 
tion of the words and their direct force upon each other 
by propinquity, and not their terminal marks, decide 


| their value and meaning in the sentence, —he has given 


a prominent place and a full consideration to that branch 
of the subject. ‘The ‘ Dash,” we are glad to see, is here 
included as a legitimate and most expressive punctuation 
mark. We cannot too strongly commend the book 
to teachers, and that as much for their own use and im- 
provement as for introduction into their schools. B. 


A Complete ALGEBRA For Scuoots AND Corteces. By 
A. Schuyler, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and 
Logic in Baldwin University ; author of Higher Arith- 
metic and Principles of Logic. 12m. 368 pages. 
Cincinnati: Wilson Hinkle @ Co. 1870. 
Independently of its other merits, the purpose of the 

author,—to produce a text book of Algebra sufficiently 

elementary for beginners, while it shall be so full as to 
meet the wants of thuse who pursue the higher depart- 
ments of the science,—strikes us must favorably. In 
fact one of the evils of the age is the unnecessary mulu- 
plication of text-books, by the division of every science 
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into several grades, each requiring its own book, and 
therefore none complete in itself. Of course, in 
orthography, reading, &c., this is proper and necessary. 
But when the student attains sufficient maturity to deal 
with the higher sciences, there is not only no good reason 
for excluding from his text-book the higher branches of 
the science of which it treats, but there are the strongest 
arguments, from convenience and facility of reterence 
back to first principles, for including the whole in one 
volume. In other and substantial qualities, the work 
will be found sound, concise, clear and well arranged. In 
mechanical execution it is also pleasant to the eye and 
extremely well adapted for class use. B. 

C. Sattust1 Cratsp1 CATALINA ET JuGuRTHA. With 
explanatory notes, lexicon, Gc. , 
M., Professor of the Latin Language in the Central 
High School of Philadelphia. 


Phila.: Eldredge G Brother. 1871. 


omae. ¢ ci . . | 
This is another addition to the excellent classical series | 


of Chase & Stuart, as published by the Messrs. Eldredge. 


To us Sallust has always the appearance cof an old friend, | 
for itso happened that we first read his conspiracy of | 


Cataline under better auspices and with more zest and 
enjoyment than any other portion of our Latin course. 
So much was this the case, in fact, that, induced by the 


interest thus excited, his Jurgurtna was also read, not as | 


a school task, but for the pleasure of it, and as one would 
now read a novel. Hence the fact that the ‘* War” 
precedes the **Conspiracy” in the work now before us, 


Educational Intelligence. 


By George Stuart, A. | 


329 pages, small 12m. | 


93 


gives it even a stronger hold on our feelings. We have so 
often commended the volumes in this series, that we 
need only say of this one, that it is in all respects worthy 
of its place amongst them. In size, type, binding and 
appearance, it is not only compact, convenient and agree- 
able, but its text is purified according to the best authori- 
ties, its explanatory notes are full and satisfactory, and its 
added Lexicon is sufficient for the wants of the student. 
In a word, it is a beautiful as well as a pure and satisfac- 
tory classic. B. 
Tue ELemMents or Naturat Puitosopny. By Sidney A. 

Norton, A. M. Three Hundred and Fifty Illustrations. 

1290.5 p. 458. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle @ Cc. 

This work is the result of many years’ experience in 
teaching this science. It is, therefore, a book for the 
class-room, containing such a selection of facts and prin- 
ciples embraced in the range of Natural Philosophy as 
| seems best suited to the requirements of the pupil. The 
author says of it: ** Nothing has been introduced for the 
| sake of its novelty, nor have cardinal principles been 
omitted because a former generation of pupils studied 
them.” He has, nevertheless, presented everything new 
that he regards as useful or important. Some fourteen 
pages of problems, enforcing the principles of Physics, 
are given in the Appendix. These must be of great 
value both to teacher and pupil. The profuse illustra- 
tions, clearness of statement in the text, and excellent 
style in which the book is issued, make it still more de- 
sirable as a text book on this branch of study. 





—_—_— _- ee as —___ -—- - ———_ 


E,DUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





The undersigned wishing to increase the 
awakened interest in the subject of penmanship, proposes 


to award a handsome go/d meda/ to the person making | 


the greatest improvement. 


Let each teacher of a county select that pupil’s speci- | 


mens of penmanship which indicate the greatest im- 
provement, and forward the same to a committee, whose 
duty it shall be to examine and select rhe one showing the 
most satisfactory results. ‘Then, let this specimen be 
sent to the County Superintendent, who will see that the 
same be forwarded to the undersigned before March Ist, 
1871. 

In order to make a just decision, the /ength of time the 
pupil practiced, and his age, should be specified. 

We ask County Superintendents, Directors, Teachers, 
and friends of education generally to lend us their aid in 
our effurts to improve an art that is not only valuable to 
the commercial and manufacturing interests of our 
country, but to the whole people. J. V. Montcomery. 

Millersville, 1870. 


Centre.—The County Normal Institute at Rebers- 
burg, is very successful, upward of a hundred teachers 
being in attendance. Mr. R. M. Magee, County Super- 
intendent, is assisted in conducting the school by Prof, 
H. Meyer and Rev. W. G. Engle. It is a fact worthy 
of mention that during the late vacation nearly all of the 
200 teachers%in this county who were able to do so, were 
attending school somewhere. The Normal will close its 
summer term October 4th, with a reunion of the societies. 
A feature of the schovl this year has been a course of 
weekly lectures by gentlemen from abroad. The Penn 
Hall, Boalsburg, and Bellefonte academies are well at- 
tended this season. 


Lesanon.—The corner-stone of the Lindley Murray 
school building in the borough of Lebanon waslaid August 


already | 24th, and the exercises of the occasion were of more than 


| ordinary interest. The procession comprised the teachers 
and pupils of the public schools and all the beneficiary 
! and other societies, eight or ten in number. The cere- 
monies of laying the corner-stone were conducted by the 
officers of Grand Lodge A. Y. M., of Pennsylvania, 
assisted by those of the Mt. Lebanon Masonic Loege No. 
226. An appropriate address was delivered by the 
Deputy State Superintendent, Henry Houck, esq., for- 
merly Superintendent of Lebanon county. 
Lenicu.—The Board of Controllers of Allentown have 








| 
| 
| 





advertised for proposals for the erection of a new school 
building in the Sixth Ward, similar to the one completed 
in the Fifth Ward last year. The new bui lding will be 
of stone, three stories high, with four large class-rooms 
on each floor In addition to these there will be four 
rooms for recitation purposes on the second and third 
floors in the wings of the’ building—each two separated 
by glass partitions. On the first floor, in addition to the 
class-rooms, there will be two rooms to be used as com- 
mittee rooms or for recitations, as may be desired The 
main building is 100x75 ft., with stair wings at each end 
14x52 ft., with two pairs of stairs in each wing, and pro- 
jections front and rear for recitation rooms 13x43} ft., 

thus making the extreme length and width 128xzo1 ft. 

This building will be erected under the general superin- 

tendence of J. C Sidney, architect, of Philadelphia. 

One of the buildings in the Second Ward, and that in 

the Third are being remodeled so as to make them sub- 

stantially new buildings. The Fourth Ward building 
will be raised by placing on it a third story. May this 

progressive spirit continue. A good man, Mr. C. M. 

Runk, continues, we believe, to be chairman of the Board 

of Controllers. 

NaTionat AssociaTions.—The meetings of the Na- 
tional Associations, held at Cleveland the third week of 
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August, were eminently successful. Owing to unsatis- 
factory railroad arrangements, the attendance was not as 
large as at Trenton last year, but still twenty-six States 
were represented by over five hundred delegates. 
Normal Association, which met on Monday and Tues- 
day, was more largely attended than at any previous meet- 
ing, and the topics considered, including the principles 
and claims of object teaching, were of great practical im- 
portance. 
this result. ‘The proceedings of the National Teachers’ 
Association were also very interesting and important, and 
their influence upon the educational work of the country 
will be salutary. The most important act of the session 
was the consolidation of the three National Associations 
into one, with four sections for the separate consideration 
of topics which may not be of general interest. Hon. J. 
L. Pickard, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Chi- 
cago, was elected President—a most excellent choice. 
We can only add this month that the success of the 
Cleveland meeting was largely due to the energy, devo- 
tion, and bard work of President Hagar. He spared 
neither time nor expense in making the arrangements, 
and he presided with admirable tact and judgment.—Obio 


Ed. Monthly. 


EpucaATIONAL PROGRESS OF THE FRrEEDMEN.—Gen. 


Pennsylvania School “fournal, 


The | 


President Ogden deserves special credit for | 


[ Oct., 


the property to be devoted to the college shall, with do- 
nations, if any, amount to $500,000, that amount is to 
be expended in the discretion of the trustees in the pur- 
chase of land and in suitable buildings and structures 
thereon for the college, and for furniture, apparatus, &c, 
This expenditure may be commenced by the trustees as 
soon as the accumulations reach $300,000.” Mr. Sim- 
mons was about 67 years of age, and was one of Boston’s 
most successful clothing merchants. He gave largely 
but quietly to charities, invested large sums in real estate, 
and owned many fine buildings, which are ornaments to 
the city. 


Burgavu or Epucation.—It is finally settled that after 


| the end of June, Commissioner Eaton shall have a salary 


Howard is closing out the affairs of the Freedmen’s | 


Bureau, of which only the Educational Department now 
remains. During the last half year there have been 
2,677 schools, with 3,633 teachers, and 149,589 
scholars; 33,221 of these pay their own tuition; only 
6,887 were free before the war. The educational ad- 
vance a'ready made is shown by the fact that during this 
year, 2,298 of these teachers were colored and 1,368 
white. Three years ago the white teachers were in the 
proportion of two to one. The expenses of the Bureau 
for educational purposes during the six months have been 
$236,339, while the expenses met by the Freedmen 
themselves, or by the benevolent societies of the North, 
have been $217,583, showing that for every dollar spent 
by the nation another dollar has been spent by private 
individuals There have also been 1,562 Sabbath- 
schools among the blacks, with 6,007 teachers and 
23,250 scholars. 


Music 1n Boston Scuoots.—Boston provides for in- 
struction in music in her schools in a very liberal manner. 
Mr Julius Eichberg has been appointed supervisor of mu- 
sical instruction at a salary of $3,300; J. B Shorland, 
instructor of the first class in the grammar schools, at a 
salary of $3,020; H. S. Alexander, in the second class, 
at a salary of $2,000; H. E. Holt, in the lower classes, 
at a salary of $2,500; L. W. Mason, in the primary 
schools, at a salary of $2,500; and Hiram Wilde, in 
the district of Dorchester, at a salary of $2,000. Those 
who receive $2,000 salary devote four-fifths of the time 
the schools are in session to teaching; the others, the 
whole of the time. 

AnotHer Nosre Bequest.— Mr. John Simmons, of 
Buston, who died about two weeks ago, left the large sum 
of $1,400,000 for the establishment of ‘an institution 
to be called the Simmons Female College, forthe purpose 
of teaching medicine, music, drawing, designing, tele- 
graphy, and other branches of art, science, and industry 
best calculated to enable scholars to acquire an indepen- 
dent livelihood.” This sum, represented by very valu- 
able store property in the city, is ** to be held as a perma- 
nent trust fund, not to be reduced or impaired, and only 
the net rent and income thereof to be applied from time 
to time tothe support of said college, and to the payment 
of its current expenses, 





3,000; one clerk at $1,800, one at $1,600, one at 
$1,406; and 56,700 for messenger, library, reports, etc, 
The bureau has compiled a statement from the statistics 
of the last census, which shows the condition of the vot- 
ing population of each State in regard to their ability to 
read and write, and the additions to each class by the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. The tables show a fearful mass of 
ignorance in many sections, particularly in the South, 
hey also show that postal receipts, new inventions, and 
internal revenue receipts, all decrease in direct proportion 
to the increase of the number of illiterate.—Mass. Teacher, 


of $3 
s 


West Vircinta.—The State Normal School at Mar- 
shall College, located in Cabell county, has been in ope- 
ration for two years, and on the 24th of June sent out 
its first class of graduates—one lady and three gentlemen, 
These are the first normal graduates in the State. The 
friends of the school have labored against difficulties and 
discouragements peculiar to the present disordered condi- 


} - oo . . 
tion of Southern society, but having zealously persevered, 


| 
} 
| 
| 


they have now the satisfaction of seeing the institution 
prospering beyond their hopes, and doing a work of which 
they may well be proud. Its prospects are gratifying in 
the highest degree. The new building now occupied isa 
credit to those who devised the means of its erection, and 
to those who planned the work. Since its organization 
as a Normal School it has been under the care of Prof. S, 
R. Thompson, formerly of Pennsylvania 


A capTious individual in Wheeling, W. Va., actually 
finds fault with the schoot officers of that place for 
granting a first-class teacher’s certificate to a man who 
spells Cicero with ans; converts another old Roman’s 
name into a Cat-/ine; disguises La Fayette as La Fatte; 
spells Montgomery with Mt., veins with an a; ends stom- 
ach with an ic, and takes other libertics with common 
English words; whose history avers that Homer was an 
old Roman poet, and that the Athenians were the first 
maritime nation; and whose chemistry and astronomy 
re equally original and praiseworthy. In his examina- 
tion **no two successive answers were in all respects cor- 
rect,” and yet his certificate was for the highest grade. 
If that is the custom with Wheeling examiners, their 
town will soon be overrun by dubiously educated aspi- 
rants to the chair pedagogic.—Cbristian Union. 


Russta.—The spirit of advancement is taking hold of 
the people of Russia in a way that would do honor to the 
most enterprising of the Anglo-Saxon race. The working- 
men of St. Petersburg, to the number of four hundred, are 
attending night schools, which afford good ec ucational 
advantages. The women, too, are taking a front rank 
in their desire for useful knowledge. In Tiflis, the lec- 
ture halls are opened to them, and in Sr. Petersburg 
female lecturers have appeared, while in Kazrr, a lacy 
lawyer has pleaded acause. Inthe government tele- 
graph offices, 265 young girls have been employed, and 


When the rents and income on | have given the fullest satisfaction, 
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1870. | 


Among the recent important bequests and subscriptions 
ap St m 
to educational institutions are 30,000 to Vassar College 


for the endowment of a professorship of natural history ; | 


$60,000 to Cornell University for the erection of a me- 
chanics’ workshop ; $45,000 to Colby University (Me. ) 
for a building for the cabinet and laboratory Hamilton 
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| Coilegs has recentiy been favored with two bequests of 
| 930,0CO each Princerun received $140,000 during 
| the past year, and it is now reported that some one as 
| modest as benevolent has given her $100,000 more. 
| Oiterbein University received $49,000 last year, and 
| Ripon College $20,000. 


coco > —<-- 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 





DEPARTMENT OF CoMMoN ScucoLs, ) 
HarrisBurG, September, 1870. 
Second Annual Report of the Board of Education of the 
City of Petersburg, Va., 1869-70. 
Catalogue of the Jowa State University for the year 1869— 
1870. 
Journal of Education, St. Louis, July and August, 1870. 
Journal De 1.’Instruction Publique, Quebec, June, 1870. 
Catalogue of the Pennsylvania State Normal School of 
the Second District, Millersville, Lancaster county 
1869-70. 
Common School Law of the ‘Territory of Colorado, 1870. 
Eighth Annual Circular and Catalogue of the Bellevue 
Ladies’ Seminary, 1870-’71. 


Report to the 41st Congress, 2d Session, fiom the Com- | 


mittee on Education and Labor, in reference to Gen. 
O O. Howard. July 13, 1870. 

Journal of Education, Toronto. July and August, 1870. 

Ninth Semi-annual Report on Schocls for Freedmen. 
January 1, 1870 

The Pennsylvania School Chronicle, Official School 


9 


Magazine of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. July | 


and August, 1870. 

Fourth Annual Catalogue of the Southwestern Normal 
College, June, 1870. 

The Preparation of American Youth for College. Read 
before the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association at 
Lancaster, Aug. 9, 1870, by J. H. Shumaker, Ph. D. 

Circular of Brainard Institute, Cranberry, New Jersey, 

Annual Report of the Board of Education and Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction cf New Hampshire. 
June, 1870. 

Catalogue and Circular of Salem Collegiate Institute, 
Salem, N. J., 1869-70. 


Potter and Hammond’s System of Business Penman- | 


ship 


Second Annual Meeting of the Pittsburgh Teachers’ In- | 


stitute, Aug. 2g-Sept. 2, 1870. 

Catalogue of the English and Classical High School, 
Providence, R. I., 1870 

Rules and Regulations of the Union Graded School of 
Troy, Pa., 1870. 


Illustrated Educational Bulletin, devoted to a Uniform | 


National Standard in Text Bvuoks and Methods of 
Teaching. New York, 187 

Kansas School Laws, 1870. 

Michigan School Report, 1869. 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of Public Schools | 


of Rhode Island, 1869. 


An Act to Establish and Maintain a Uniform System of | 


Public Free Schools in Virginia, July 11, 1870. 
Steiger’s Literarische Monatsbericht. 
The Educational Reporter. New York, Sept., 1870. 
Circular of Hallowell Select High School, Philadelphia. 
The Book Buyer. New York, August, 1870. 


New York, 1870. | 


The Illinois ‘Teacher, Peoria, linois, August, 1870 
The Educator, Williamsport, Pa., June and ‘July, 1870. 
Journ il of Education, Que bec, July and August, 1870. 
Catalogue of Howard University, D. C., 1869-70. 

Ohio Educations] Monthly, Columbus, August, 1870. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 








RESIDENCE, 


No. | NAMES. | 














| 641| Kate E. Gwinn,.,...|Lewistown, Mifflin co 
| 642] Annie E. Comfort... . | ws = = 
| 643)/Phebe A. Rianne “6 “ - 
| 644!Sadie B. Irwin.......00 os si " 
645'Sadie B. Allen..... mt “ - - 
646)Kate R. Rudisil....... | i ig - 
Gg7iS. B.. Meige’<s.s.ccs | York, York sé 
648] Ella C. Fishel....... | “ «“ «“ 
649|]. T. Crawford. .....6 F a - 
650 Rebecca Welshans... ae 2: « 
| 651 Charles H. Fry... «“ “ «“ 
652 Emanuel S. Smith....|Logamsville, * 66 
| 653|Lucy McKinnon..... York > « 
654|Maggie A. McKinnon. ! “ ‘6 “ 
55|J. F. Randabaugh....|Somerset, Somerset es 
656 J. H. Stevens...... - |Martinsburg, Blair ‘6 
| 657|E. V. Pardoe. ....++ |Lewisburg, Union 6 
658)Hubley Albright..... “ se “e 
659|J. P. Rohland.......--. | Parryville, Carbon “6 
660! Maria F, Ackley....... Allegheny City, Allegheny ** 
661|Beckie J Shearer....|Lewistown, Mifilin 6 
662\Ellen P. Gilbert .....|Buckingham, Bucks 6 
663'Emily E. Hall....... |Pittsburgh, Allegheny eé 
664; Wm. G. Fee.. .....{|Millsboro’", Washington, ‘ 
665|Wm. M. Rapsher....|Lehighton, Carbon “ 
| 666! Anna Cadwallader....|Lahaska, Bucks 66 


SCHOOL LAWS, 





The first copies of the new edition of 
School Laws have just been received from the 
State printer, Packages containing from ten 
to fifty copies each will be sent at once to each 
| Superintendent by express. They will be 
| directed to the nearest express station, and the 
| expressage to that point will be paid, but be- 
yond it the transportation must be provided 
| for by the Superintendents themselves. 

A full supply of the Laws will be forwarded 
| to Superintendents in the annual boxes con- 
| taining reports, &c., sent out by the Schoo} 
| Department. 

A single copy of the Laws wiil be sent to 
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any address upon a request being made to do | patient or grow cold on account of hesitation 


so, accompanied with ¢em cents to pay postage. 


— —————— 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
Teachers’ Institutes have been attended since 


the counties of the State, and modes of con- 
ducting them have been carefully noted. In 
some counties they have been decidedly suc- 
cessful, in others a good degree of success has 
attended them, but it is unwise to conceal the 
fact that there are counties in which they have 
always been partial failures. Fully convinced 
that such Institutes may be everywhere made 
to do an immense amount of good, not only to 
teachers, but to whole communities, some sug- 
gestions will be presented in the hope of aiding 
the officers whose duty it is to call and conduct 
them. These suggestions are not the results 
of mere theorizing, but are deductions based 
upon wide experience. They have reference 

1. Tothe attendance. It is possible to se- 
cure the attendance of all, or nearly all the 


teachers of a county at the Annual Institute. | 


What has been done in 
done in all; but to do it requires judicious ef- 
fort. The time of holding the Institute should 


some counties can be | 


be fixed months in advance, and at examina- | 
tions and visitations the superintendent should | 


urge teachers, directors, and citizens to attend. 
There is nothing so effective in such matters as a 
personal request. Circulars sent to each teacher 


and to each board of directors have a good ef- | 


fect. 
cured. 


The aid of the press can be readily se- | 
So certain do such means seem to be | 


in securing a good attendance at an Institute, | 


that little is risked in saying that where an offis 
cer fails to bring out at least two-thirds of all 
his teachers, it is his own fault. 

z. To the management. System is as indis- 


pensable in the management of an institute as | 
| to address them ; questions in which they feel 


it is in the management of a school. From 


the first hour the superintendent should know | 


what todo and how and when to doit. Business, 


instruction, entertainment, should each be allot- | 


ted its appropriate time. 
that those appointed to conduct the exercise sare 
on hand when wanted, or that substitutes are 


provided forthem. There are men enough inside | 
and outside of the teacher’s profession in every | 
county in this State able to conduct all the ex- | 


ercises of a first-class Institute, and it is the su- 
perintendent’s business to find and utilize them. 
And, besides, he can secure such heip as he 
feels in need of from abroad. Better transact 
the business awkwardly than to lose time in 
transacting it; better put up with poor instruc- 
tion than to allow the Institute to become im- 


| 


| 


It should be seen | 


| that called drills. 
|} is it a recitation—it is both combined. 
the passage of the law of 1867 in nearly all | 


| and delays. 


3. To the énstruction. The best kind of 
instruction for an Institute is without question 
A drill is not a lecture, nor 
An 
instructor who conducts a drill must have cer- 
tain definite points fixed in his mind which he 
desires to impress upon his class, and then pro- 
ceed to do it partly by telling them what he 
wants them to know, and partly by leading 
them to find it out for themselves. The most 
effective drill has the form of a conversation, 
the instructor being the chief talker. Every 
Teachers’ Institute should have its regular, sys- 
tematic drills on thuse subjects connected with 
the branches taught in our schools and with 
the methods of teaching upon which the 
superintendent thinks the teachers most need 
knowledge. This matter should not be left to 
chance, but every drill should have its special 
purpose. Mere loose, ill-directed instruction 
does little good in an Institute or anywhere. 
Every exercise should be productive of fruit. 

But while the instruction at an _ Institute 
should censist mainly of the drill, it is well, in 
order to vary the exercises and adapt them to 
all tastes; to have discussions, lectures, essays, 
etc. In providing for these, if the Superin- 
tendent is a man of tact, he will call to his aid 
all the available talent of his county. 

4. To Directors’ Day. Directors should be 
made welcome at the Institute at all times, but 
the practice of having a day ora half-day set 
apart especially for them, is found to work so 
well that it is likely to become general. There 
are thousands of directors in the State who 
would do more for the schools if they knew bet- 
ter how to do it. This class of men will be pre- 
sent at the Institute on Directors’ Day. Some 
preparation must be made to instruct and en- 
tertain them. Some one should be appointed 


an interest should be presented to them for dis- 
cussion, and every facility should be given 
them for a full and free expression of opinion. 
A special programme for Directors’ Day should 
be placed in the hands of the different boards 
some weeks before the time of holding the In- 
stitute. 

5. To Entertainment. Speiling, reading, music, 
elocutionary exercises, etc., at an Institute par- 
take mostly of the character of entertainments. 
They are allowable, but certainly should not 
consume much time. An Institute meets for 
work,not for play. If an Institute is permitted 


to indulge to an extreme in such entertain- 
ments, it mav lose its taste for weightier mat- 
It is not going too far to say that this 


ters, 
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has been the case in some counties. There 
are teachers who seem to think they attend In- 
isitutes to listen to musical performances, to 
enjoy the excitement of a spelling match, or 
to be amused by the rhetorical displays of 
gome smart elocutionist. ‘This is all wrong. 
Let the hard work be done first, and then, 
sach entertainments may be in place. 

These suggestions are deemed proper at this 
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DISTRICT REPORTS AND CERTIFI- 
CATES. 





According to promise made in the May 
number of the School Fourna/, we publish be- 
low a list of the counties whose annual reports 
and certificates have all been received. Also 


| the date when the counties became full—show- 


time as we are about entering upon the season | 


of Institutes. Let all effort 
the Institutes of 1870-71, the very fullest and 
best ever held in the State. 


CALLS FOR INSTITUTES. 


be made to have ! 


Bradford, Granville Cen’t., Sept. 19th. | 

“é Towanda, “e 26th. 

id Lekaysuth, Oct. 3rd. 
Bucks, Doylestown, a 17th. 
Clearfield, Clearfield, « “ 
Berks, Reading, “ 24th. 
Chester, West Chester, “s 3 Ist. 
Warren, Youngsville, Nov. Ist. 
Delaware, Media, ee 7th. 
Sullivan, Dushore, “s “ 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 6 “c 
Lycoming, Williamsport, “s 21st. 
Juniata, Mifflintown, - 29th. 
Clinton, Lock Haven, Dec. 1gth. 
Lehigh, Allentown, as - 
Washington, | Washington, " 26th. 
Greene, Waynesburg, ” ad 
Cambria, Johnstown, “ ad 

a 


INSTITUTE LECTURERS. 

Hon. E. E. White, late Superintendent of 
schools in the State of Ohio, and now editor 
of the Obio Educational Monthly, has consented 
to attend a few Institutes in this State, if invi- 
tedtodo so at an early day. It is scarcely 
necessary to say to the teachers of Pennsylva- 
nla that Mr. White is one of the leading edu- 
cational men of the nation, and enjoys a widely 
extended reputation as an Institute instructor. 
His address is Columbus, Ohio, and his charges 
$100 per week and expenses. 





John G. Moore, Esq., a very successful | 


teacher of the city of Philadelphia, has made 


arangements to attend a Jimited number of ine | 


stitutes. Mr, Moore is prepared to deliver q 
ties of experimental lectures upon element- 
ay science, and to illustrate them with suita- 
ble apparatus, ‘Teachers need this kind of In- 
stuction and Mr. Moore is fully competent to 
lve it, For terms address him at No. 540 
North 13th St., Philadelphia. 





ing the degree of promptness evinced by the 
various school officers throughout the State. 
The list will be continued. Hearty thanks to all 
prompt officers. 
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DEPARTMENT HELP AT INSTI- 
TUTES. 





It is the intention of the Department to ren- 
der all the assistance possible at the forthcom- 
ing Institutes. The Superintendent, the Dep- 


uty Superintendent, and the several clerks will 
devote every spare day during the whole sea- 
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son to this important work. No one con- 
nected with the Department will receive any 
compensation, either for services or traveling 
expenses. It will be expected, however, that in 
all cases provision will be made for their enter- 
tainment while in actual attendance at an Insti- 





Department of Common Schools. 





jute. The small amount allowed by the State 
for traveling expenses will not cover expenses 


of this kind. 


ATTENDANCE AT TEACHERS’ IN.- 
STITUTES FOR 1870 AS COM- 
PARED WITH THAT 


OF 1869. | 

1870. 1869. | 

Number of actual members, 11,210 11,381. | 
Average number 7,913 8,216. | 
| 


Largest number of  specta- 

tors present at any onetime, 28,274 28,230. 
Average number, 12,667 12,758. 

In nearly all the items above given the fig- 
ures for both years are about the same. In the 
first item there is a decrease of 171. This is 
asmall falling off when we consider that many 
of the county superintendents had just been 
commissioned when the Institutes were called, 
and not being acquainted with the teachers or 
directors of the county, and not having time to 
operate effectively, they labored under manv 
disadvantages. The same impediments will 
not be in the way the present year. 


> 
STATISTICAL TABLE. 

The statistical table, presented herewith, 
made up from the monthly reports of County 
Superintendents, is well worthy of attention. 
It is a complete summary of the work done by 
these officers in their several counties, and as 
such has an interest for directors and citizens. 

In order that a comparison may be made be- 
tween this table and that of Jast year, the totals 
for 1869 are given in connection with the to- 
tals for the present year. The comparison 
Must give satisfaction. It shaws in the most 
emphatic way that the superintendents now in 
office are a corps of working men. They have 
done more in the first year of their term than 
any body of superintendents ever did before in 
the same time. Marchons! 


aod 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR JULY 
AND AUGUST. 


| 





Apams.—T hirteen public examinations held, 
attended by 60 directors and 570 visitors. 


| 


| term than any others in the county. 
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The classes examined were of higher grade 
than heretofore; of 54 applicants, but one was 
rejected, These examinations were for those 
districts having the longest terms and highest 
salaries. In connection with the examinations 


the Superintendent made sixteen addresses. 


Beaver.— The Harmony non-accepting dis- 
trict was noticed in 2 Jate number of the Four- 
mal, Astothis the Superintendent says: ‘* The 
Department was quite right in expressing the 
opinion that this district should be regarded as 
an ‘exceptional one.’ The attempt, however, 
was made through Henry Hice, Esq., the legal 
adviser of the Economites, to have them ac- 
cept the system, if fur nothing more than to 
take away the reproach of having a district in 
the county seemingly hostile to the school sys- 
tem. The matter is stil] under advisement. 
It is said there are no citizens in the county 
more favorable to schools, or more substantial 
supporters of them than the members of this 
society.” 

Beprorp.—In the county normal school, 97 
teachers are in attendance, and many of these 
are among the best in the county. 

Brair.—The regular examinations for the 
present school year closed Sept. 1st. The 
average grade of certificates granted shows 
marked improvement over last year. Those 
holding certificates of low grade, who made no 
perceptible improvement since last year, were 
rejected, The examinations were largely at- 
tended. 

Bucxs.—The townships manifested a greater 
interest in the examinations this year than the 
borcughs. Many schoo! houses are being re- 
paired, while in some districts new and com- 
modious buildings are being erected. While 
there is yet very much to be done, the general 
condition of schoo] affairs in the county is 
quite promising. 

But.Ler.—Improvement in the qualifications 
of applicants for certificates is noticeable. 
Though the standard is raised, there are fewer 
rejections, 

Cameron.—Enterprise independent district 
has engaged a ‘‘live teacher” at $60 per month 
for a term of eight months. Grove is build- 
ing a new house in place of the one destroyed 
by fire last year. If the plans which. have been 


| adopted for building it be faithfully carried out 
| it will be adecided improvement. The schools 
| at Lumber and Sterling Run, in Lumber town- 


ship, had a better attendance for the susamer 
Percent- 


| age of attendance of the former, 92; of the 


latter, 89. 
Centre. —A large proportion of the teachers 
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of the county have been attending a 10 weeks 
session of the Normal Institute. Quite anum- 
ber of school houses are being built this sum- 
mer. 

CuesTeR.— The examinations were well at- 
tended by patrons and citizens. In almost 
every case the house was insufficient to accom- 
modate all present. At most of the examina- 
tions the superintendent made a short address 
in regard to the Jocal and general aspects of 
educational advancement. ‘The importance of 
higher education in public schools is fast gain- 
ing ground, and several districts are making 
preparation to accommodate the people with 
graded schools. Summer examinations closed. 
Many of our teachers have shown a fair degree 
of advancement during the year, but some have 
not had ambition enough to improve upon their 
former numbers. The following districts wil 
erect new houses during the present summer: 
West Bradford, West Fallowfield, Franklin, 
Kennett, West Nantmeal, East Nottingham, 
New Garden, Sadsbury, (2); Schuylkill, East 
Vincent and West Whiteland. Pocopson and 
Sadsbury are also remodeling two old houses. 
South Coventry, East Goshen, d several 


” 
| 


ana 


other districts are refurnishing some of their | 


houses with the best styles of school furniture. 

Crarion.—The directors of the Mill Creek 
district have extended the school term to six 
months. A series of educational meetings will 
be held during the fall and winter. 


Frankiin.—The present superintendent has | 


thus far renewed the professional certificates 
granted by his predecessor, unless directors 
have desired a re-examination. Many appli- 
cants are ‘new recruits,” but, as a general 
thing, they are young men of great promise, 
and in all probability will succeed well as 
teachers. Whilst many of the directors in the 
county are men who labor earnestly for the 
welfare of our schools, yet it is to be regretted 
that in some sections men are elected whose 
highest ambition is to reduce teachers’ wages 
and shorten the school term. It is the wish 
of all friends of our public schools that the 
coming legislature will at least increase the 
minimum school term to six months, Surely 
no matter of greater moment could engage the 
attention of our legislators than the welfare of 


the rising generation, the future hope of our 
country. 
Jerrerson.—Forty-eight schools were in ses- | 


sion during the summer. Most of them were 
visited by the Superintendent, and found to be 
in,a prosperous condition. More interest is 
manifested in the erection of good school 
houses this year than in former years. Young 
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| fine houses. 


| other duties as the Board may direct. 
di stricttakes the lead in the erection of three | required, when visiting schools, to systematit 
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There is one new house in each 
of the following districts: Perry, Rose, Mc. 
Calmont, Gaskill, Beaver, Pine Creek, Heath 
and Snyder. 

Junrata,—The examinations thus far haye 
not afforded enough teachers to fill the schools, 
In districts containing 39 schools, 27 teachers 
have been commissioned to teach, and still the 
qualifications ef teachers have fallen below 
what was expected. 

LAWRENCE.—Examinations were wel] at 
tended by directors, 39 were present, and go 
other visitors. Fewer teachers than usual were 
examined this fall. An improvement was 
noticed in many teachers since last examination, 
They have caught the right spirit and seem 
improving every opportunity. 

Lycominc.—The schools of Jersey Shore 
have commenced an eight months’ term. The 
directors have decided in favor of a district in. 
stitute, and increased the salary of first-grade 
teachers from #65 to $75 per month. Great 
progress is also being made in Armstrong dis. 
trict. Three years ago school houses were in 
a dilapidated condition and the schools taught 
by poor teachers at low wages; the majority 
of the directors were indifferent to the welfare 
of the schools, and no attempt was made as to 
uniformity of text books. This state of things 
has been very favorably changed. Two sub. 
stantial and commodious brick buildings have 
been erected ; one with two large school-rooms, 
is just being completed ; the others have been 
repaired and much improved ; the school term 
has been extended; a uniformity of text books 
has been established and the best teachers that 
can be had are employed at increased salaries. 

NortTHAMPTON.—E.xaminations are progress 
ing under favorable auspices. ‘Teachers are 
better qualified than Jast year. Salaries are 
being increased in many districts, and terms 
lengthened in some. Independent district of 
L. M. Bethel, with two schools, has increased 
the term from six to ten months, and raised 
the salary from forty to fifty dollars per month. 

Pixe.—The directors of Lackawaxen art 
erecting a first-class school house, which, when 
completed, will be one of the finest in the 
county. 

ScuuyLKi1LL.— Mahanoy township has adopt 
ed and is now trying the district superintend- 
ency. A thorough and practical teacher has 
been elected to fill this new position at a salary 
of $75 per month. His duty is to visit all the 
schools, 26 in number, twice a month and ft 
port their condition monthly to the Board, to 
lead the district institute, and perform such 
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the work of the teachers, examine all classes to | 
jcertain the thoroughness of the instruction im- 
parted and the work done in the school be- 
ween visits. He is also required to make a 
monthly abstract of his report to the County 
Superintendent. Good results are expected 
fom this branch of the superintendency. 
SomersET.—Of the 120 students in the pres- 
ent normal classes, some eighty will be en- 
gaged in teaching in the county during the 
coming term. 





The World’s Birth-day---Work of the First Day. 





Io! 


Venanco.—Cranberry district has abolished 


| the ** boarding-round” system. 


Wayne.— Teachers are very scarce, and will 
continue so as long as the inducement offered is 
$12 per month and “ boarding round.” 

Yorx.—The borough of Hanover has in- 
creased the school term to ten months. The 
directors of York borough have established a 
first-class high school, of which Prof. Shell is. 
principal. Glen Rock borough is building a 


school house to cost $7,000, 





SELECTIONS 


FROM EXCHANGES. 





THE WORLD’S BIRTH-DAY—NO. III, ! 





THE WORK OF THE FIRST DAY. 





“And the earth was without form, and void ; and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep: and the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters. And God 
said, Let there: be light: and there was light. And 
God saw the light, and it was good : and God divided 
the ight from the darkness. And God called the 
light Day, and the darkness he called Night. And the 
evening and the morning were the first day.""—Gen. 
i 2—5. Job xxxviii. 4—7. 

We are told in the first verse of Genesis that 
God caused the heavens and the earth to spring 
from nothing, in the beginning. ‘The holy 
Spirit of inspiration permits us as it were to 
take a brief glance at the whole wonderful 
universe which God created at first, and then 
immediately brings us back to this earth, the 
spot which has the deepest interest for us. 

In the wonderful story which follows in this 
chapter, we hear no. more of all the far distant 
worlds spoken of in the last lesson—of all the 
suns and planets, clusters of stars and nebule 
which are studded over the immensity of the 
heavens, Why should any more be told us 
about them ? The object of this holy book is 
hot to teach us astronomy, or to make known 
tous the history of the angels. No; it is 
written to tell us of the great work of grace— | 
of redemption—of the eternal reign of our Lord | 
Jesus Christ. Therefore, after merely noticing 
the creation of all the universe by God, we 
are recalled at orce, in the second verse, to the 
history of our earth alone, and we are told in 
what a state of darkness and confusion it was 
plunged before it was formed by the six days’ 
work into a fit habitation for man: 

“ And the earth was without form, and void ; 
ind darkness was upon the face of the deep.” 

It was said, when explaining these words in 
the first verse, “In the beginning,” that no 











human being knows how long ago that time was. 
We know that it was very long ago,—perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of millions of years ; we 
cannot tell, for the Bible has nottold us. But 
you may ask, can we not find out how long ago 
itis since the time that is mentioned in the 
second verse, when “the earth was without 
form, and void ; and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep,” and when God began on our 
earth his great six days’ work? 

To this question we must still answer as we 
did before, we cannot tell, no man knows, for 
the Bible has not told us; but it may very 
probably be ten millions or ten hundred mil- 
lions of years ago. We do not know. Two 
things only we know certainly about this, and 
these are: First, That it is about six thous- 
and years ago since the sixth day’s work of the 
creation ended, and the first man appeared on 
the earth. Second, We know that before this 
time, long before God had created man, he had. 
created the angels, since we find that there were 
good and bad angels at the time when man fell. 
We know, therefore, that these ange!s must 
before then have had their time of trial ;—that 
some of them had persevered in obedience and 
kept their first estate ; and that others, on the: 
contrary, had fallen, as the Apostle Jude tells 
us that “ the angels which kept not their first 
estate, but Jeft their own habitation, he hath 
reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness, 
until the judgment of the great day ” ( Jude 6). 
All this had taken place before the fall of Adam, 
therefore we see that the creation of the angels 
must have taken place long before the creation 
of man. The angels rejoiced in the wonderful 
work of God in creating the world, long betore 
there was any man formed. ‘Where wast 
thou,” the Lord says to Job, ‘* when I laid the 
foundations of the earth ?” (that is, the crust 
of the earth.) ‘* Who laid the corner-stone 
thereof, when the morning stars sang together, 
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and all the sons of God shouted for joy? 
(Job 38: 4-7.) 
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! 
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We see, therefore, that according to the | 
Scripture account of the creation, we must sup- | 
pose that between the first verse and the second | 
| Vevey disappear, with the speed of fifteen miles 


a long time passed—how long cannot be told. 


Le: us now go on to speak, not of the crea- | 
would see beneath you the city of Macon on 


tion of the earth, but of its new formation, or 
of the great six days’ work. 
That you may be better able to understand 


the great truths of which we are now to speak, | 
_ three hours this vast ocean would have passed 


it may be well to recall clearly to ycur minds 


what we have already learned about the earth | 


in our former lessons. 

What do the Scriptures say of its form? 

That it is round (Isa. xl. 22). 

What does the Bible call its solid crust? 

Earth(Gen.i. 10; and also Job xxxvii. 5,6). 

What does the Bible tell us of the interior 
of the earth? 

That under it there is fire (Job xxviii. 5). 

When the Bible speaks of the globe of the 
earth, on what are we told it is hung? 

On nothing: ‘He hangeth the earth upon 
nothing” (Job xxvi. 7). 

On the other hand, when the Bible speaks 
to us of the crust of the earth by the name of 
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First, you would see the three spires of § 
Peter’s passing quickly away under your feet; 
then the Fort of |’Ecluse and the Lake of 
Nantua would be seen rushing toward the side 
where you had seer the Lake of Lausanne and 
in a minute. In less than six minutes you 
the Sadne ; and in less than twenty minutes the 
town of La Rochelle and the great Atlantic 
Ocean would appear in sight. At the end of 


below you, and you would see the coasts of 
America and the great river St. Lawrence; 
then Quebec and the Canadian Jakes ; then the 
Rocky Mountains and the country of the Mor. 
mons ; then, at the end of thirteen hours, you 
would see California and the great Pacific 
Ocean ; and at the end of seventeen hours you 
would see China and its capital city Pekin below 
vour feet. At the end of twenty-three hours 


'and a-half the Gulf of Venice, Trieste, and 


“earth,” how strikingly it calls upon us to | 


admire and wonder at. the mysterious, un- 
known, astonishing way in which this thin 
crust, on which rest our seas, our rivers, and 
our high mountains, is yet fixed so securely 
on a sea of fire, of lava, and of melted rocks! 
Read what is said of it in the Book of Job: 
«sWhere wast thou when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth? declare, if thou hast under- 
standing. Who had laid the measures thereof, 
if thou knowest? or who hath stretched the 
line upon it? Whereupon are the foundations 
thereof fastened? or who laid the corner-stone 
thereof?” ' 
What is the circumference of our globe? 
Twenty-five thousand miles. 
How long does it take to make its annual 
journey round the sun? 


Upper Italy would pass under yout view; and 
at last, half an hour later, you would find your. 
self again where you set out,—hovering over 
the spire of St, Peter’s, the trees of St. Antoine, 
and the court of the Oratoire in Geneva. 
Perhaps some of you will find it difficult to 
believe that we are thus turning, and whirling, 
and traveling onward, day and night, without 
perceiving that we are moving. It may also 
be equally difficult to realize the truth that 
men are standing on their feet all round the 
round earth, some on one side, and some on 
the other. This very week I saw a little 
friend of mine, who was tormenting herself by 
puzzling about this ; and I soon satisfied her, 
by explaining to her that this world is a large 
magnet, and that the point of attraction in this 
large magnet must be always the centre of the 
magnet. To make her understand this better, 
I took a ball of sealing-wax to represent the 


| earth, and, having rubbed it well upon my 


A year of 365 days and a quarter, at the | 
| on the other; and I showed her, to her great 


rate of twenty miles in a second. 

Does it not at the same time turn round 
itself like a ball once in twenty-four hours ? 

Yes, and it moves at the rate of 1,000 miles 
in an hour at the Equator. 

So that if at this moment any of you were 
to be lifted up to a distance of six or eight 
miles above the spires of St. Peter’s Church 
in Geneva—to a height two or three times 
higher than Mont Blanc—and then suppose 
that a strong hand kept you fixed there in 
its powerful grasp for twenty-four hours, what 
would you see? 


Then I placed 


sleeve, I made it a magnet. 


| little paper men all round this magnetic ball, 


some here, some there, some on one side, some 


astonishment, that this little imitation earth 


| attracted (or drew to itself ) all these tiny paper 


men, which clung to it, and seemed to stand 
upright on all sides of it, above and below. 
«¢ Well, dear child,” I said to her, ** you set 


'the way in which all the men in the world 


{ 
| 


| 


| 





are drawn toward the earth, and kept uponit, 
on all sides of the round globe, whether in Br- 


tain or in its antipodes, New Zealand, whether, 


in Australia or Geneva.” 
But now I must return to the verses for the 
day. Let us think what a state the world wa 
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in at that far distant time. We shall find 
many interesting things to consider and explain 
in the work of the first day. 

“The earth was without form, and void ;” or, 
ss others translate the words, ‘* The earth was 
till in disorder and solitude,’’—that is to say, 
there were no distinct objects, and all in it was 
inconfusion. There were no men, no animals, 
no birds, no fishes, no reptiles, nor even the 
smailest insect ; no trees, no plants, no fresh, 
green grass, no dry land, no sea, no air, no 
light. 

“ Darkness was upon the face of the deep.” 

This yet unformed earth, so void and deso- 
late, had an abyss of waters all around it; and, 
besides this mass of waters with which it was 
entirely covered, it was wrapped in a thick 
cloud of the deepest darkness, ‘There was then 
no light at all,—not even the feeble glimmer 
which we now see in our darkest nights. The 
mass of waters, boiling over the burning fire 
within, were changed into steam and hot 
vapor, which formed a thick mantle of dark 
clouds round the melting rocks and boiling 
oceans—night and chaos prevailed over all the 
earth. 

Let us here remark something of great im- 
portance. See how admirable the Bible is, in 
revealing to men many things about the mys- 
terious creation of the world which were not 
otherwise known for ages afterwards! Two 
facts are here revealed to us, which at first sight 
may appear incredible and almost contradictory, 
but which learned men, who at first could 
scarcely believe them, have discovered, even to 
their own surprise, to be true, as they have 
studied more carefully and exactly the moun. 
tains and the crust of the earth. These two 
apparently incompatible facts are, that fire and 
water have united to form the crust of the earth. 
What two things could agree worse than fire and 
water? Nevertheless, this is true. 

_ In the present day learned men are all agreed 
inacknowledging—1. That formerly the surface 
of the earth must all have been covered by the 
sea, and that for a long period ; and that many 
ofthe old rocks which form the crust of our 
globe have been composed of beds or layers of 
sind or mud, deposited at the bottom of a deep 
and wide sea. 2. That fire has been at work 
at the same time; and thatthe greater number 
of our high mountains have been forced upwards 
by the fire upheaving the rocks as it burst from 
the burning depths within. 

_ Well, you see, in the secord verse of Gene- 
is, that such_was once really the state of the 
‘arth—water over and around the fire. This 
was clearly the case at that time of chaos, And 
you may also read in the second Epistle of St, 
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Peter these two facts, brought out and explained 
in a remarkable manner; for he tells us—1. 
That the earth has been drawn out of the water, 
and that it subsists among the waters. (2 Peter 
iii. 5.) 2. That this same earth will one day 
be destroyed by fire. (2 Peter iii. 7.) You 
will hear afterwards, in the explanation which 
is to follow of the first events in the history of 
this world’s creation, that many times since the 
first day these depths of waters, under which 
the fire burns, have again and again burst out, 
raised up by the force of the fire, and have 
overflowed various parts of the world. 

But Jet us go on with our subject. In order 
to finish the explanation of our four verses, I 
must try to answer these four questions : 

1. What is meant by these words, ** The 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters ?” 

z. What are we to think of the light which 
God caused to appear on the first day ? ** God 
said, Let there be light ; and there was light.” 

3. What are we tothink about the sun? 
Where was it during the first three days? 

4. What are we to think of the evening and 
the morning of the first day ? and how long 
did this day last ? «* The evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day,” 

To the first question I answer, that the Spirit 
of God which moved upon the face of the 
waters was the Holy Spirit, whose existence is 
thus made known to us in the very beginning 
ofthe Bible. The Holy Spirit united with the 
Father and Son to create the world, as he still 
unites with them to save each soul—three 
glorious persons in one only God over all, 
blessed for ever. 

We are here taught that, although soon after, 
the plants, the animals, reptiles, birds, beasts, 
and man, with all the wonderful works of cre- 
ation, sprung from the earth and the waters, 
yet it was not the earth and the waters which 
produced them by any virtue or power in them, 
—it was the creating Spirit who prepared them 
and caused them to spring forth. How beauti- 
ful and significant is the expression, ** The 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters.” The Hebrew word translated 
<« moved,” refers to the movement of the wings 
of a bird as it hovers over its nest. What more 
beautiful emblem could be found in all nature 
to signify the life-giving, creative power, than 
that of a bird hovering in silence over the life- 
less egg from which a beautiful and graceful 
creature will soon burst forth—bright and gay 
as the peacock, pure as the swan, dazzling our 
eyes with its beauty like the humming-bird, or 
charming our ears with sweet sounds like the 
nightingale ? It was on the first day of creation 
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that the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. He hovered in silence over the 
shapeless and desolate earth, which covered, 
with thick darkness, was rushing on without 
life, without light, without glory,—the Creator 


Spirit was preparing it to burst forth into | 
| wonderful creation. 


beauty. 

But Jet us go on tothe third verse: ‘* God 
said, Let there be light ; and there was light.” 

God had but to speak a single word—* Let 
there be light ’—and light, the most beautiful 
of his material works, ‘* shone out of darkness,” 
as St. Paul has said (2 Cor. iv. 6.) 

* And God saw the light, that it was good.” 

Before entering upon this subject, which is 
the answer to our second question, we must 
first try to answer the third, ‘* What are we 
to think about the sun during the first three 
days of creation?” Did the sun exist before 
God created the light on the first day, or did 
he not then exist? The answer is simple. 
We must suppose that he did exist, because he 
is a part of those heavens which God created 
‘‘in the beginning.” He was then as now a 
very powerful magnet, 1,300,000 times larger 
than our earth, which was probably turning 
round him as it does now, but turning in dask- 
ness—for all was yet dark. The sun was like 
an immense lamp still unlighted. He was 
lighted up only on the fourth day, and the moon 
also was lighted up by reflection from him— 
they then became ‘* /ights ” ver. 14. And even 
now, although our sun is lighted up and has 
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day that he commanded it to gather around the 
surface of this immense globe, round which our 
earth has never ceased to turn, and which God 
has given us for our great “* /ight.” 

Before concluding, I would entreat yoy to 
admire the account given by Moses of this 
Nothing can show more 
clearly the divine inspiration of the Bible, for 
what merely human historian would have ever 
dreamed of telling us that the light appeared 
three periods before the sun? Would any 
merely human historian have told us that trees, 
plants, and herbs sprang up, grew, and bore 
fruit long before the sun shone on the world? 

Well, I must tell you further, that in our day 
all geologists and botanists, who examin? what 
is found in tke coal mines (which are the re. 
mains of the forests of the old world), have 
discovered plants, trees, and seeds so gigantic, 
that all have agreed that these pines, palms, 
and giant ferns, are such as could not have 
grown under the light of our present sun, even 
in warm climates, and certainly not in the cli- 
mates where they are found, such as these are 
now. ‘These trees, now turned into coal, the 
remains of the primeval world, have been found 
in the coldest countries—not only in England, 


| but in Canada, even at Baffin’s Bay and under 


| deal both of light and heat. 


the snows of Melville Island, the coldest place 
in the world. These large trees require a great 
All learned men 
who have examined these remains, even suchas 


'_do not love the Bible, have yet agreed in saying 


become a /ight, we mu t not fancy that he isall | 


No, he is a great, dark globe, as you 


light. 


may clearly see on some dark days, even through | 
the dazzling brilliance of the light with which | 


he is surrounded. At certain times there are 
openings in the light, through which his dark 
nucleus may be seen, like a black kernel in a 
bright covering. ‘These openings. are called 
the “spots” in the sun. Learned men have 
even been able to discover that the dark nu- 
cleus weighs 355,000 times more than our earth. 

But you will ask, perhaps (and this brings 
me to our second question), whence came the 
light at first, if the sun were then only a dark 
globe? Ah, dear children, have you not often 
seen that there can be both light and heatewith- 


that certainly there was once a time, long ago 
when these old forests grew, when there were 
light and heat upon the primeval earth different 
from the light and heat of our present sun, 
Honor, all honor, to the word of God, which 
told us this long before learned men found it 
out ! 

There is still one other question to answer, 
on the subject of the fifth verse, and it is the 
fourth,—** The evening and the morning wert 
the first day.” 

What are we to think of this “ evening?” 
How long did it last? Was this “* day” a day 
twenty-four hours in length? Certainly not, 


| since there were no great lights ‘ to divide the 
| day from the night,”—to be asign and a meas 


out the sun? When you walk about the streets | 


at night, or when you go into one of our large 
shops 
comes the light then? It is not from the sun. 
He is hid behind the mountains and has disap- 
peared below the horizon. 

God can give light without the sun, and we 
inust suppose that during the first three days 
of creation he had caused the light to come 
from other sources, as it was only on the fourth 





brilliantly lighted with gas, whence | 


| 


ure of the days (ver. 14). 
No one can tell how long that day lasted, 
perhaps long ages. All that we know aboutit 


| is, that it was a period of time which began by 
the night of chaos (when darkness covered the 
face of the deep) and ended when the light 
shone forth. 

The subject of the next lesson will be the 
6th, 7th, and 8th verses of the first chapter 0 
Genesis. 
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REpoRtTs BY MEMBERS OF ASSOCIATION. 





THE PREPARATION OF AMERICAN 
YOUTH FOR COLLEGE. 


PROF. J. H. SHUMAKER. 


The millennium has not yet come. It does 
not even appear to be near at hand. It will 
not come prematurely, and the world is far from 
being prepared for it. Of the twelve hundred 
millions that people our earth, less than one- 
fourth are Christianized—nearly one thousand 
millions are barbarous,or only partially civilized. 
But even among Christian nations, how fear- 
fully do ignorance, and vice, and crime abound! 





How many cries still go up from the oppressed, . 


how many fettered souls are still sighing for re- 
lease! Groans, and tears, and blood scill mark 
almost every page of the world’s history. To- 


day, just as earnestly as of old, men are learning | 


the arts of war, and devoting their energies to 
the manufacture of weapons of destruction. 
Brute force still holds its sway. And yet it 
shall not be thus always. A brighter day 
shall yet shine. The cloudless summer- 
time of God’s sweet peace shal] yet rule the 
world. 


And this glad time shall be ushered in, zot | 


by miracle, but by the aid of human instrumen- 
tality—by the training of mankind to such a 
point that war and violence, and wrong and 
cruelty shall forever cease. Already the na- 
tions of the earth are standing, as it were, on 
tip-toe, looking for the rising dawnof that mil- 
lenial day. India, China, Japan, Africa, and 
the isles of the ocean are all ready for the light 
of the Gospel to shine upon them—ready for 
the arts and sciences that have sprung up and 
grown so wondrously in the midst of Christian 
civilization. Close-by their side’stands Amer- 
ica, young, and fair, and strong, and beautiful. 
What part shall she have in the grand unfold- 
ing of God’s plan for the recovery and restor- 
ation of an apostate world? Shall she proudly 
"and boastfully arrogate perfection for herself? 
OShall she insolently flaunt her flag in the face 
fof the world, and start on a mad career of con- 
—quest and self-glorification? Or, shall she, 
“thankful for the manifold blessings of the past, 
and humble in view of her great responsibili- 
ties, apply her mighty energies and illimitable 
resources to the elevation and ennobling of the 
race? 








Mankind must be lifted out of all their igno- 
rance, and superstition, and degradation, and 
bestiality. They must be freed from pride, 
and lust, and avarice, and selfishness, and from all 
their petty meannesses. They must be raised 
into that higher sphere of love to God and love 
to man which the blessed Gospel everywhere 
commends, 

This lifting men out of themselves up to a 
higher life —this giving them nobler views of 
their relations and duties—this helping them to 
get the victory over al] that is selfish, and low, 
and vile, and unlovely—this helping them to 
recover from the curse of their own apostacy, 
we conceive to be the true mission of America. 
Freed, as she happily is, from the hoary fetters 
that shackle the decaying despotisms of Europe, 
she can and ought to do a great work in elevat- 
ing and inspiring mankind. In the triumphal’ 
march of Christian civilization she ought to lead 
the van. And whilst she is busy with her iron,, 
and coal, and cotton, and gold, and silver, and 
copper, and grain, and lumber; with her fac- 
tories, her workshops, her ships, and her com- 
merce ; with her railroads that span a conti-- 
nent; with her cables and wires that girdle the 
world ; and with all the ceaseless activities that 
make her so great and so strong, we would 
have her equally earnest in preparing her sons. 
and her daughters for the great work that lies be- 
fore them, and for the bright destiny that may 
be theirs. Whilst she carries her commerce, 
her arts, her sciences, and her literature into 
all the world, we would have her feel that the 
true measure of her worth and greatness lies in 
the manhood of the nation—-we would have her 
feel that her power will be estimated in the 
coming ages, not by her material resources, but 
by the upward /ift which she has given to hu- 
manity. She ought to stand in history forever 
as a radiant exhibition of what the Bible, free 
government, and popular education can do for: 
man. 

Never in the history of the race have there: 
been such splendid chances—such magnificent 
opportunities—as now, to do great things for 
God and for the world. And these opportu- 
nities are daily enlarging and multiplying. All 
nations, and peoples, and tongues are being 
brought together, mutually acting and reacting 
upon each other ; and Christian men and women, 
must either mold the thought of the world, andi 
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direct its energies; or, they themselves must 
lapse with the uncounted multitudes of the 


East, into a barbarism darker and sadder than | 


that from which humanity has been so slowly 
emerging. It is no longer a time for elegant 
self-complacency to preside gracefully over it- 
self. Whilst Europe is annually pouring her 
hundreds of thousands upon our Eastern shores, 


and rapidly filling up the great valley of the | 


Mississippi with a population that represents 
many of the vices and not many of the virtues 
of the old world; and whilst China is filling 
up our Pacific coast and building her heathen 
temples there, backed up by the hoary pagan- 
ism and superstitions of thirty centuries, it is 
time for Americans to gird ‘themselves for the 
solution of the mighty problems that must be 
solved in the not far distant future. When the 
population of this country shall have reached 


one hundred millions, as it will before all of 


cus shall sleep in the dust of the earth, what 
then shal! be the character of ournation? Shall 
it then even Jive ? Shall it then be free, pros- 
perous, happy, Christian? Or, shall it be dis- 
tracted, disintegrated, decaying, dying—dead, 
as al] other republics are to-day ? 

The answer to these questions depends 
largely upon the 4ind of education the youth 
of this generation shall receive. Nothing short 
of an education that shall enable them to bring 
into full play al] their faculties and powers 
will meet the high requirements of the age in 
which they shall be called to act. Every one 
of them to whom it is possible ought to re- 
ceive the best education our colleges: can give, 
preparatory to the study of the profession or 
business to which his life may be devoted. 
Nearly all our Presidents,» Vice Presidents, 
and Cabinet officers—nearly all the men emi- 
nent as jurists, statesmen, legislators, physi- 
cians, divines, orators or financiers—in short, 


nearly all the men who stand prominent in the | 


history of our nation since the beginning—had 
either a collegiate or the equivalent of a colle- 
giate education. Uneducated, or half-educated 
men always have been, always will be, at a 
discount. If employed atall, they are retained 
only until better men can be had. In every 
department of human activity the demand is 
daily becoming greater for men fully educated. 
For every young man in our colleges to-day, 
there ought to be a hundred. The world will 
find a place, and work for all of them. The 
young man, who, in an age like ours, can re- 
ceive but refuses to acquire a liberal education, 
is guilty of criminal indifference to the press- 
ing needs of a world sinning, sorrowing, suffer- 
ing,—crying for help. ~ 
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paring of youth for college involves something 
broader, deeper, higher and better than merely 
cramming them with a certain quantity of Vir. 
gil, Horace and Homer, and with a certain 
number of propositions of Euclid. It involves 
along with the study of books, a careful prepar. 
ation for the manliness that should display 
itself everywhere—in the college and beyond 
it. It involves such discipline of mind, heart, 
and physical powers, that upon quitting school 
our youth may go into the battle of life fitted 
to give hard blows, as well as to receive them, 
in every right cause—fitted so to fight that 
they may come out at last with the victor's 
shout and the victor’s song of triumph. 

I. The first step toward this is to lead the 
pupil to take @ personal interest in bis own im- 
provement. As long as he prepares lessons 
only well enough to escape censure, or pre- 
pares them well only because he is driven to 
it; as long as he deliberately puts himself in 
the way of temptation, or resists it only feebly 
when its allurements are presented to him; as 
long as he takes greater pains to conceal his 
offences and his true character than he does to 
rise to a higher life; so long he ought to have 
constantly the wisest care and counsel and re. 
straint and instruction of a faithful teacher. 
And even then he may turn out badly. When, 
on the other hand, he can be brought to feel 
that life is an earnest thing; that he cannot 
afford to trifle away his opportunities for im- 
provement, or to waste his energies in a career 
of vice and dissipation ; that the cries of.a per- 
ishing world are too loud to be disregarded, or 
treated simply with cool indifference: that 
there is work for him to do, and that now is 
the time to prepare for that work——when he 
feels that everything false, or mean, or cow- 
ardly, or vile, or vicious, must be avoided and 
fought against and conquered—not because the 
teacher enjoins or forbids, but because it de- 
bases his own personal manhood, and wars 
against his own’ better nature and unfits. him 
tor his life-work—in short, when a pupil real- 
izes that the meanest use to which he can put 
himself is se/f-debasement, and that the noblest 
use is the refining and elevating of himself and 
his associates by thoughts, and words, and acts 
that inspire what is pure and lovely and of 
good report, it will require no master’s eye to 
keep him steadily employed, and no fear of a 
master’s punishment to keep him from a course 
of sin, and folly, and shame. 

II. This self-respect, this personal manil- 
ness, this consecration of all the pupil’s pow- 
ers and energies to the duties of school-life day 
by day, is not a matter of birth nor blood nor 
talent, but the result of careful training. 
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Mankind are al} naturally lazy. They discern 
the way of safety, the way of happiness, but 
dimly. They are indisposed to laber for that 
in which they see no immediate good. The 
best part of them is only the ripe fruit of slow 
and often painful culture. In youth especially, 
the animal nature predominates; the intellec- 
tual and the spiritual are feeble. Satisfy the 
wants of that animal nature, save them from 
pain, and children are happy. The gence 
that prompts them to eat and sleep, and shout | 
and play and sing, is beyond question a benefi- 
cent arrangement for the growth and strength- 
ening of the body—the earthly dwelling place 
of the soul. We have no sympathy with any 
system that would shut them out from any part 
of the joyousness of this existence, animal 
though it be. We have no faith in precocious 
scholarship, nor in precocious saintliness, for the 
ordinary purposes of life. It rans mad or dies 
young. Still less faith have we in precocious | 
villainy or youthful stupidity. Neither of | 
them benefit the world. Wedo have, however, | 
areal, hearty faith in well-knit muscle and | 
steady nerves, controlled by a moral nature | 
stronger than either. This we desire to se- | 
cure for all our youth. 
There are human beings with souls both | 
blind and dumb. Others there are, deaf to 
every celestial voice that would woo them to 
a better life. With them the animal is all and 
inall. For them culture can do very little. 
But, to the healthy boy of average capacity, 
neither too finely nor too coarsely moulded, | 
to make the most of the world and to do his 
best in it by and by, there comes a time when 
the higher nature begins to assert itself—strug- 
gling for the mastery over that which is purely 
animal. ‘This struggle usually begins early in 
life. The subject of it may at first apprehend 
but feebly the mighty issues involved. But as 
he advances in years, as temptations from with- 
in and from without multiply and strengthen, 
and assail on every hand, the warfare becomes 
more earnest, the victory more doubtful, until 
at last there comes a supreme moment in which 
it is decided finally, whether the man shall be 
“earthly, sensual, devilish”? forevermore, or 
whether he shall stand forth conqueror of him- 
self{—mightier than he that taketh a city. 





“ There is a time, we know not when, 
A point, we know where, 
That seals the destiny of men 
For glory or despair.” 

In theschool room, on the play-ground, amid | 
the companionships of youth, that time may | 
come, that point may be reached,—character | 
formed, destiny irrevocably decided. | 


No teacher can tell how much of this in- | 
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ward struggle may be going on all around him, 
in the hearts of his pupils. He cannot, there- 
fore, too joyously commend every sign of im- 
provement ; he cannot too earnestly encourage 
every patient, struggling soul to fight on against 
everything that blunts or destroys the finer 
faculties of his spiritual nature. He cannot 
too unceasingly urge his pupils to put forth all 
their energies in the effort to become better as 
well as wiser. Lovingly, tenderly, and yet 
firmly, should he lead and guide the feeble and 
wavering souls under his care. Unhesitatingly 
should he banish those already hardened in sin. 
His own daily life ought to be such an exhibi- 
tion of true Christian manliness that his 
pupils shall respect and love, though they may 
fear him. His own personal example ought 
to be a rebuke to every vice—an inspiration to 
every virtue. His Jeadership ought to be such, 
that by and by his pupils shall be fitted to take 
command of themselves. 

Having trained them thus, he can—when 
they are prepared properly in other respects— 
honestly commend them to the Faculty of a Col- 
lege, indulging the hope that when scenes of 
mad folly, or riot, or midnight revelry, shall 


| disgrace the college annals, the names of his 


pupils will not be found upon the dark pages of 
the catalogue. 

Until a young man has learned to engage 
earnestly, heartily, humbiy, and yet hopefully, 
in his daily duties—-until he has learned to re- 
spect himself as a manandasan immortal—he is 
not properly prepared for college, nor for any 
other position where moral worth, as well as 
intellectual ability, is demanded. 

III. So far as studies are concerned, the best 
preparation for college, or foradvanced academic 
studies is secured only by faithful dri//—by a 
a repetition of the same things over and over 
again, day after day, until they become not 
merely the mental furniture of the pupil but 


part of bimse/f—just as much part of him as 


the use of his hands, or his eyes, or his feet. 
He must learn by trial and by daily exercise to use 
the different parts of his body, and it were fol- 
ly to put him upon any other plan of learning 
to use his mental faculties. In mathematics he 
cannot be made too tamiliar with definitions, 
rules and principles. In the application of 
these he should be taught the shortest and best 
methods of solving problems, and he should be 
required to prove the correctness of his solu- 
The proof is often more difficult and 
more important than the solution itself. In 
linguistic studies he should be encouraged to tell 
respecting any given word all that he can learn 
about it from any source—but more especially 
what he can learn from the Grammar and the 
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Lexicon. These must be his constant books | grapple with and overcome the difficulties pre. 


of reference. 


by name—the declension, gender, number, 


person and special case of every word that is | 


declinable, including the comparison of such as 
are comparable; the Principal Parts, Voice, 


Mood, Tense, Number and Person of the | 


verb, with the synopsis of the tenses in the 
mood and voice in which it is found; he 


should also notice what is irregular, exception- | 


al, and anomalous ; and, to crown all, he should 


give the proper Rule of Syntax for every word | 


He should be 


and for every construction. 


drilled in this way until he can give all these | 


points so readily and accurately that the exer- 
cise becomes a positive pleasure to him, He 
should further be stimulated to learn all he can 
about the Geography, History, Biography, 
Philosophy, Mythology and Theology of the 
ancients. His imagination ought to bring the 
gods and the goddesses, the heroes, the war- 
riors and the sages, :o near that, for the time 
being, he can almost walk and talk with them 
and see them act their splendid parts in the 
history of that olden time. 
this from that staggering, blundering and blind 
guessing which is so often permitted by the 
teacher, in the vain hope that the pupil will 
do better by and by. If he cannot prepare 
his lessons well when they are short, as they 


Far different all | 


| character may not be what it should. 


always ought to be at first, it is idle to expect | 


better preparation when they become longer. 
If, on the other hand, the pupil in the early 
stages prepares his lessons properly, he will in 


| control them. 


a short time come to cherish a genuine love for 


a study that calls into such ready and happy 
play so many of his mental faculties. 


It wili be seen from all this that the study | 
of Language involves much more than the mere | 
the most | 


meaning of words. It furnishes 
varied, and at the same time the sevérest, men- 
tal discipline. It taxes and strengthens the 
Memory, by continually furnishing something 


| sented by the new features of each day’s study, 
He should be required to give all the cases , 


If these daily exercises fail to quicken mental 
activity and to develop mental power, a more 
superficial method of training cannot be suc. 
cessful. A pupil who makes selfish ease and 
selfish enjoyment the chief end of his existence 
need not attempt such a course of study, It 
will prove too much for him. To a pupil 
really in earnest, there is a bracing amounting 
almost to exhilaration in these repeated trials 
of mental strength, and in mastering the diff. 
culties presented. And, though in after years 
many of these preparatory exercises may fade 
from his mind, yet the culture secured by them 


will give him a continually increasing power to. 


think, speak, decide and act, promptly and 
successfully. 

IV. The Hindrances to such a course of pre. 
paratory training are found, (1) im the teacher 
himself. He may not be fully prepared. He 
may lack proper scholarship. He may have 
narrow views of his duty and of the large 
scope of his calling. 
opportunities for being useful to those under 
his care, or he may lack personal devotion to 
his work. Love of ease may lead him to rest 
satisfied with a superficial style of conducting 
recitations, that requires very little brain-work 
on the part of teacher or pupil. His personal 
He may 
fail to inspire either the respect or the love of 
his pupils. He may not be able to lead or to 
His discipline may be feeble, 
vacillating and unproductive of good. His. 
teaching may be subordinate to some other pur- 
pose. Heandthe pupil may both be stran- 


| gers to this incessant, patient drill, so indis- 


pensable to sound scholarship; and which no 
pupil will appreciate or go through with un- 
less the teacher makes it prominent. He may 
lack the gentleness, firmness, patience, self- 
control, wisdom and enthusiasm, which are the 


| characteristics of every great teacher. 


that must be remembered, or pains must be | 


taken to find it again. It exercises the Judg- 


ment, in presenting various meanings for the | 


same word, from which the pupil must select 
that which best conveys the spirit of the pas- 
sage. 


all his scholarship to the proof. It challenges 


It confronts him with sentences that put | 


him to detect the nice and delicate shades of | 


distinction between words and their synonyms. 
It appeals to his Taste, to decide whether a 
thought is elegantly or awkwardly expressed. It 
enlists his Affections on the side of what is 
pure and noble, or fills him with disgust and 
contempt for what is base and unmanly. It 
requires a daily determination of the Will to 


i 
| 
| 
| 





z. The pupil may not have the capacity to 
receive thorough preparation. If so, the 
teacher ought to be the first to discover it. A 
boy whose memory 1s forever giving him the 
slip, or whose natural indolence cannot be 
overcome, or whose low animalism or sensual- 
ism controls him, or whose _ worthlessness 
drags down the general tone of manliness in 
the school, cannot be fitted for college as boys 
ought to be. His parents ought to be dis 
suaded from sending him. It is not the place 
for him. He will do no good for himself and 
he will harm others, Of all unpromising boys. 
a moral leper is the most hopeless. He car 
ries the plague of his own vileness into every 
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He may underrate his. 
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school which he enters. A boy who is simply 
dull without being vicious, deserves pity rather 
than censure; but, at the same time, every 
teacher ought to have common honesty enough 
to save a parent from the delusion that such a 
boy can acquire a liberal education. On the 
the other hand, wherever the teacher finds 
talent allied to moral excellence, he ought, as 
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| dispirited—distanced by competitors—when a 
few more yearsof careful preparation might 


_uses to which a human life can be put. 


have fitted them to succeed nobly in the best 
A 
young man of considerable mental maturity, 
well grounded in elementary studies, may, by 


| making the classics a specialty, fit himself for 


far as possible, to encourage and assist that | 


‘young man toward securing all the advantages — 
to be fitted well for college. The teacher and 


of a full collegiate training. 

3. The time usually allowed is tao brief for 
such prepartion as that for which we contend, 
How long the academic part may require in 
any given case, depends upon the capacity of 
the pupil, upon his habits of study, and upon 
the thoroughness and accuracy of his train- 
ing in elementary studies. Many of the pu- 
pils entering our academies have had either 


limited advantages, or they may have misim- , 


proved favorable ones; or, through the mis- 


taken zeal of parents and teachers they have | 


been pushed into studies for which they were 
not prepared. 


They have even suffered men- | 


tal injury from studies too severe for their age. | 


There is no depth nor solidity about this men- 


tal training—no strength nor toughness in their | 


mental fibre. 
passed over is imperfect, superficial, and alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. How long it will take 


to remedy these detects, no teacher can tell in | 
The teacher must, in cases of this | 


advance, 


Their knowledge of studies | 


college in two years, but his case will be excep- 
tional. The majority of pupils ought to have 
at least three years of academic study in order 


pupil both in earnest to do their work well, 
are not likely to waste time in doing it. Their 
very earnestness begets an enthusiasm that car- 
riesthemalong. ‘The true question inthe educa- 
tion of youth is not how soon, but HOW WELL, 
can the work be done. The question pressed 
closely upon almost every teacher is, How can 
I prepare boys even passably well during the 
time in which parents expect it to be done? 

But passing by other hindrances which will 
readily suggest themseves to teachers, we come 
now (4) to that which more or less underlies 
all others, namely: the low and narrow views 
of education which are widely prevalent. 

The man whose life consists mainly in 
working, eating and sleeping; whose reading 
is confined to the cheapest weekly newspaper 
he can get ; whose interest in mankind does not 


extend beyond his own immediate neighbor- 


kind, bear the infliction of definitions, rules | 
and principles imperfectly or even falsely | 


stated—of propositions and demonstrations mu- 


tilated—of elegant Latin and Greek turned | 


into execrable 
mistakes and corrections, until the very instru- 
ments of mental culture become a means of 


English—and of abounding | 


mental torture ; or he must direct the main | 
energies of the pupil to the more perfect mas- | 


tery of studies already passed over. 
must this be done in English Grammar. 
long as the pupil expresses his thoughts ungram- 


Especially | 
So | 


matically and inelegantly, his progress will | 


be slow in every branch of study. If he has 
learned English Grammar well, he will not 
find much difficulty in learning the Grammar 
of any other language. If he cannot learn the 
Grammar of his own language he need not at- 
tempt that of any other. 
dren are put at the study of Grammar too early 
in life—before they can comprehend its leading 
principles. So our young men enter college, 


graduate, study a profession, exhaust themselves, | 
Hot haste to engage in | 
| sharp enough not to be easily cheated—but, 


and die—a// too soon: 
business pushes them out of school into the 


As arule, our chil- | 
| these educational conventions. 


hood; whose wisdom consists principally in 
getting all he can and holding fast what he 
gets, cannot be expected to entertain liberal 
views on educational matters. Nations may 
struggle for their own existence, or dash them- 
selves madlv against each other in deadly strife ; 
old institutions may be upheaved and destroyed, 
and new ones ushered in; empires may rock 
into ruins; Art may inspire and cultivate a love 
for the beautiful ; Science may achieve her 
splendid victories over the forces of nature and 
make them subservient to her use; men may 
be battling like very demi-gods with igno- 
rance and vice and sinal] around them ; but, to 
him it is nothing, or at best only a bewilder- 
ing show. For him the world is good enough 
and wise enough as it is. He has had a quiet 
time init, and has gained enough of it to make 
himself comfortable, without much education. 
He does not like this everlasting fuss about 
churches, and schools, and colleges, and— 
They did not 
do things so when he was young; and they 
are not going to get any of his money—not if 
he can help it. He is narrow-minded, selfish 
and suspicious without knowing it—possibly, 


world before they are half-educated, and sends | he has been left so far behind by the world’s 
them through life anxious, worrying, fretting, | progress that he cannot appreciate a culture 
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higher than his own. What was good enough 
for him, is good enough for his children. 
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So far as growth is concerned, Latin and 
Greek may be said to be dead; but jp 


Still more numerous are the men who de-, every other respect they are more vigorously 


mand a practical education. ‘They can under- 
stand that Jeveling, and digging, and tunneling 
and building, may increase the prosperity and 
wealth of mankind, because they can see that; 
they also understand that a certain amount of 
education is necessary for the practical purpo- 
ses of life, and they wish their sons to be edu- 
cated well enough to make money as soon as 
possible, but beyond that they care very little. 
To them the school that offers to do the work 
soonest and cheapest, is the best. With one 
hand these practical men give ha/f a million to 
build a railroad bridge, with the other a few 
thousands to endow a College that stands in sight 
of that bridge; and yet the business of the 
college is as much higher than the business of 
the railroad as the training of an immortal 
spirit is higher than the transportation of pas- 
sengers and merchandise. For opening up new 
sources of industry and -wealth, for bringing 
remote regions into more intimate relations, 
and for all the benefits that flow from easy and 
rapid communication between distant points, 
we give these men al] praise; but the point 
we make against them is that they over-esti- 
mate material resources, and under-estimate the 
proper training and development of the mental 
and spiritual forces that rule the world. They 
do not educate their own sons and daughters 
as liberally as they should. 

But say these men, ‘*‘Why spend years in the 
study of Latin and Greek—dead languages ?” 
We may reply, briefly, because in the judg- 
ment of the men best qualified to decide intel- 
ligently, they stand preéminent as a 
mental culture. It has already been shown 
that in the study of these languages the memo- 
ry, the judgment, the taste, the affections and 
the will are brought into constant play, and 
that this training fits men to think, speak, de- 
cide and act readily in all the relations of life. 
It could be shown further, did time permit, 
that the study of French and German cannot 
be made an equivalent for the classics. Mod- 
ern languages are the products of modern civil- 
ization. ‘Their thoughts, feelings, and senti- 
ments are modern. They do not by their 
structure tax the intellect so heavily; they do 
not prepare the pupil so well for the study 
of other languages; they do not lay so broad 
and sure a foundation for the successful pursuit 
of philological studies, as do the ancient Jan- 
guages. Mr. John Stuart Mil! asserts that 





“the mastery of Latin makes it easier to learn 
four or five of the Continental languages than 
it is to Jearn one of thern without it.” 





means of 


alive to-day than ever before. For all our 
sciences they furnish a nomenclature used by 
men of every land, and their capabilities jp 
this direction are not yet exhausted, They 
furnish more than forty thousand words for 
English-speaking men, and are to-day exerting 
their full force in moulding the thought and 
shaping the destinies of mankind. They are 
not dead, and never will be, until all that the 
great and good men cf the past and of the pre- 
sent have said and done, shall be forgotten, 

And in all] this, it is not contended that our 
youngmen should study Latin and Greek un. 
til in their own compositions they can equal 
the elegance, beauty and power of the sages 
and orators and poets who have made these 
languages immortal; but it is contended that 
these languages should be more highly appre. 
ciated by our teachers, and should be studied 
with an honest love by all the youth of our 
Jand to whom such study is possible. Itis 
maintained further that the immediate future 
demands such a breadth of culture in Jangua 
ges, ancient and modern ; in mathematics; in 
the sciences, physical, moral, political and 
social; in philosophy ; in psychology ; and in 
theology, that no young inan can push through 
these studies blindly, or dispense with them 
altogether, without eventually finding that he 
has been guilty of supreme folly. 

It is urged also that both teacher and pupil 
should do their work we//, and that the time 
required is a secondary consideration. We 
hold that every parent who has the means, and 
does not give his sons and daughters the best 
education which they can acquire, sins against 
them and the race. We claim for our young 
ladies a culture quite as liberal and extensive 
as for our young men. There ought to bein 
the United States to-day fifty colleges for young 
ladies, with a course of study just as extensive, 
and varied, and severe, as in our best colleges 
for young men. And these colleges ought al 
to be filled. With four hundred students each, 
they wonld educate but a very small propor 
tion of our female population. Our seminaries 
and nearly all our so-called Female Colleges 
could find full work in preparing young ladies 
for these colleges ; and what has been said in 
regard to the preparation of boys would apply 
with equal force to schools for young ladies. 
Woman cannot be left in ignorance without 
dragging man down. 

The glory of Christian civilization is thi 
it has raised woman, and is raising her still 
higher toward the perfection of her nature. A 
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warm-hearted, Christian woman comes nearer | 
an angel than any being that walks the earth ; | 
and to every gift-and grace with. which | 
Nature has endowed her, a refined education | 
lends additional charms. To be the help- | 
meet for man, she ought to have a culture as | 
liberal and as complete as his, and just as fully | 
adapted to her nature and sphere and mission. 
If the privilege of voting will help her onward | 
and upward, let her have that too. Blasting | 
rocks, tunneling mountains, building railroads, 
and digging canals may not be, ought not to 
be, her work. Nature never designed her for 
great muscular achievements, but as a properly 
educated mother, she may teach her sons and 
daughters how to cultivate and care tor them- 
selves, so that their physical and mental powers 
shall be multiplied many times above what | 
they would have been without her benign in. | 
fluence. The woman who teaches her son | 
how to use himself properly when he attains | 
to manhood, does more for him than if she 
were to descend into the arena and contend 
with him for athletic prizes. Physical strength 
is only one kind of power—often brutish. The 
building up of a strong, manly character isa | 
nobler achievement than any of which Samp. | 
son or Hercules ever boasted. The training of | 
a young*man or a young woman to the highest | 
point of physical, mental and spiritual perfec- 
tion, is a work in which an angel might well 
rejoice to engage. Angels have engaged in it. 
Toward this perfect culture the human race 
istending. For this, good men every where 
are Jaboring and praying. Every educator of 
youth, who is not prostituting his high calling, 
is helping on toward this blessed consumma- 
tion. So are some of these practical men, who 
do the money-making of the world. Not a 
few of them are already pouring out their | 
wealth with princely liberality for the erection 
of churches, and for the establishment and en- | 
dowment of schools and colleges. And they 
are only beginning to act in this direction. | 
Untold possibilities of power for good still lie | 
dormant in the American people. And just | 
because we desire to see these splendid possi- | 
bilities roused to action and engaged in bless- 
ing mankind, do we demand for all our youth | 
ot both sexes the highest culture which the | 
best schools can give. | 


ee 


VOCAL MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


| 





BY O, N. SHINGLE. 

Among the questions which are being agi- | 
tated by the friends of Education, the cultivae | 
tion of vocal music in our schools is claiming a | 
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prominent place. We hail this as the mani- 
festation . of a--step in- the right direction, 
which, if taken, may be of incalculable benefit 
to our schools, and may place in our hands an 
agency for good, of whose power we have but 
faint conception. 

The cultivation of the human voice, whose 
varied tones no instrument invented by men has 
ever been able to equal; which, when educated 
and trained, can produce such melodious strains, 


‘can hold enraptured thousands, and can lift 


them above the cares and anxieties cf earthly 
existence, and give a foretaste of the enjoy- 
ments of that celestial home, to the attainment 
of which we are striving and for which we 
should be fitted and prepared here; ought 
to claim ‘our - earnest, active attention. 
There is, perhaps, no one thing that persons 
so universally enjoy as music. That ‘* music 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast 


| to peace,” is just as true now as when first 


penned, and one of the strongest reasons why 
we urge its universal introduction into our 
schools is this power which it possesses to soothe 
and to please. 

This power exists in its highest develop- 
ment in vocal. or voice music, and this is so, not 
only because the cultivated human voice gives 
more pleasure to the sense of hearing alone, 
but by the association of words expressing the 
sentiment of the music, we address the mind 
through two channels. The music is interpre- 
ted to us in a language which we more readily 
understand.. This is why singing has such an 
influence over the masses, while music exclu- 
sively instrumental is not appreciated and un- 
derstood. 

It requires considerable musical culture to 
understand the sentiment and rightly interpret 
a difficult. musical composition when unassisted 
by the poetical expression of the same senti- 
ment, but with this assistance the task becomes 
comparatively easy, 

Singing, from the earliest revelation of the 
Deity to the present, has been recognized as; 
the proper expression of praise and adoration. 
We are told that at the completion of the crea- 


‘tion ** the morning stars samg together and all 


the sons. of God shouted for joy,”—and this 
music of the spheres, this sublime anthem to 


| the Creator, has continued for six thousand 
| years without a single discord and is destined 


to continue its harmonious concord until time 
shall be no more, when it will be taken up 
and continued throughout the endless ages of 
eternity in a higher and more blissful strain by 


| the redeemed of the Lamb and all the angelic 


hosts of heaven, 
The Scriptures abound in exhortations andi 
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commands to sing, and it seems to me to be a 
duty as incumbent and binding upon the Chris- 
tian as prayer. Nearly one-half of the Psalms 
commence with the injunction ‘Sing unto the 
Lord, Sing praises unto our God ;” and David 
who has earned the title of “The sweet 
‘singer of Israel,” betook himself to song for 
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consolation and enjoyment upon all occasions. | 


Was he cast down and despairing, did the arm 


of the Lord rest heavily upon him, he poured | 


out his soul in song; and his supplications as- 
ended to the throne of the Most High in 
mournful wailings accompanied by such exalted 
ascriptions of praise, such elaborate recount- 
ings of the marvellous doings of Providence, 
that he was sure to go from the presence of the 
Lord comforted. May not agreat deal of the 
spiritual luke-warmness and coldness seen among 
modern Christians be traced to a failure or an 


incapacity to enjoy the comforting and exalting | 


influences of sacred song. 

A congregation of a thousand worshipers 
will permit, nay employ, four persons to per- 
form this important part of the services of the 
sanctuary and then go away wondering why 
they are not more edified and improved spirit- 
ually. They have sat down to a bountiful re. 
past, but go away feeling that they have been 
fed upon husks. Our Christian instruction, as 
well as the moral instruction given in our pub- 
lic schools, partakes too much of intellectual 
abstractions, or of truths presented in precepts 
and proverbs. It addresses itself to the intellect 
and not enough to the feelings or emotions. 
Henry Ward Beecher, in one of his Friday 
-evening talks,recently made use of the following 
language upon the influence of Christian song 
upon the emotions: 

«© The Greek method of coming at anything 
was by the intellect, They formed some con- 
ception, some judgment of that which they 
sought to understand; they came to: an intel 
lectual result with regard to truth. The meth- 


| 
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sorts of feeling, patriotism, love, the ya. 
rious kinds of sentiment, have taken on the 
poetic form for chanting and singing Purposes, 
There is the consenting testimony of all na. 
tions and people in every age of the world that 
feeling ought to be sung,—masses of men, and 
educated men, come together on that ground, 
It is a universal provision ; it belongs to the 
stock of the race. 

We all recognize the threefold character of 
the work of education. We strive to educate 
morally, mentally, and physically ; but in gen- 
eral our educating is mainly with reference to 
the mental faculties, and more frequently still 
the burden of moral instruction 1s thrown upon 
the parent or the church; while no attention is 
given to physical development. In the rural 
districts with the advantages of pure air and 
sunshine, with all the natural incentives to 
play and vigorous exercise in the light labor 
imposed by parents, the necessity for care and 
attention on the part of the teacher is much 
diminished. But the moral tendencies are 
everywhere the same. Everywhere we find 
the same corrupt hearts, the same depraved 
natures; and the same persistent, patient,untiring 
effort is required to inculcate right feelings, to 
induce right impulses, to cultivate right senti- 
ments, and to create such a love of right for its 
own sake and such a hatred of wrong and op- 
pression, of injustice, of dishonesty and other 
forms of wrong as shall insure a character of 
lasting integrity. Well may the teacher stand 
appalled at the magnitude of his work and ex- 
claim, ** Who is sufficient for all these things!” 
It is our imperative duty to make use of all the 
means God has placed in our power to do well 
the work committed to our charge. We should 
fit ourselves for it, and be willing to use every 
auxilary to accomplish the highest good of those 
who are preparing here, upon this earth, for 


| a future of eternal joy or sorrow. 


od of the Hebrews was different; they ap- | 
proached a subject not so much from the side | ; ; 
| tor of sentiment, as a means of kindling and 


of reason as from the side of moral intuition. 
The true method would seem 
these. 
tion of a truth intellectually; then, secondly, 
some method of reducing that truth to an emo- 


tive form; and singing is that natural method | 


by which thoughts are reduced to feelings more 
surely and more universally than by any 
other.” 

If there is one thing which is true beyond con- 
tradiction, it is that the lyrical element is the 


to lie between | 
It would seem to be, first, the concep- | 


It is as an agent in moral education that we 
would specially urge the universal introduction 
of vocal music into our schools ; as an educa- 


keeping alive the fires of patriotism, of perpet- 
uating a love of home and of country, as a 
means of soothing the passions, and, last but 
not least, to furnish an incentive to regular and 
prompt attendance by making school an attrac- 


| tive place. 


| fluence individuals 


Of the power which singing possess to in- 
or a nation we all have 


some knowledge. We have all felt our pulses 


| stirred by the singing of our national hymn, 


best expression of feeling—in no way can feel- | 


ing be so well expressed as by singing. There- 
fore in all ages and in all 





countries, all | 


| 
| 
| 





««My Country, ’tis of Thee.’’ So, too, during 
our late struggle for national life, latent patri- 
otism was developed and called into action by 
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the singing of those soul-stirring compositions, 
too well known to need mention here, 

At the outbreak of the war between France 
and Prussia, the singing of the Marseillaise had 
the effect of rousing the whole people of France 
and firing them with martial zeal, and a thirst 
for national glory. When distant from home, 


amid strangers, nothing carries the weary wan- | 
derer so quickly back to home scenes and asso- | 


ciations as the singing of some simple song in 
which he was accustomed to unite his voice 


with the loved ones far away, Our earnest, | 


wide-awake Sabbath school men have not been 
slow to appreciate the power of singing, nor 


have they delayed to use it, and when special | 
attention is given to this exercise we find the | 


schools largely attended, and the best results 
attained. 

Shall we not profit by these teachings of 
history and experience, and use this powerful 
agent for good, in advancing the glorious cause 
of common school education? 

We plead, then, for its universal introduc- 
tion into our schools. All the advantages 
whick we have attempted to show as arising 
from its general introduction, will not require 
on the part of the teacher any very extended 
knowledge of musical science. It can all be 
accomplished by rote singing. Indeed, it would 
not be advisable to attempt anything more in pri- 
mary schools. It will only remain for the 
teacher to select, and teach to the little ones 
such simple pieces adapted to childhood as can- 
not fail to enlist their sympathy and active 
codperation. Itis a very easy thing to teach 
children to sing in this way, and one of the 
teacher’s greatest difficulties will be to supply 
the demand which is sure to be made upon him 
for more. 

Fellow teacher, with a moderately quick ear 
and with sufficient voice power,you can ina short 
time learn a few simple airs with which to 
commence, and by adding to this store as cir- 
cumstances permit, increase your ability to 


please and interest your pupils to an extent | 


surprising even to yourself. Do not let diffi- 
dence or distrust of your power deter you from 


making the attempt and be assured that you | 


have but to will it to succeed. As much care 
is taken with this branch inthe German schools 
as with any other, and while we have learned 
many a lesson from our trans-Atlantic friends, 


it seems to us that their example in this respect | 


might be followed with incalculable benefit. 
Singing has the effect of soothing our passions. 
It is hard to break away from a good song into 
around quarre), Everybody feels ugly and 
quarrelsome at times. I knowIdo; youknow 


you do; and we all know that chi/dren have | education, 
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their ugly, stubborn, quarrelsome, disobedient, 
irritating periods, but there is nothing which 
dispels ugliness so quickly as a lively, pleasant 
song. 

When Dr. Stowe visited Germany he saw in 
one of the departments of the public schools two 
hundred boys practicing music on violins’; in 
another all the boys were singing, and the su- 
perintendent said in his peculiar phrase, “When 
| the children do not sing the devil is here in the 
| midst ofthem, but when they are all singing he 
| has to go and sit out yonder, pointing to the 
| open window.” And in that figurative way 
| was indicated the truth that evil cannot easily 
dwell with a spirit of sacred song. 

But not alone as an instrument of good, in a 
| moral or a Christian sense, would we urge its 
‘universal introduction. We claim for it a high 
| position asa means of mental culture. The 
| science of music requires close application of 
| mind and great training and discipline of the 
organs called into action. Its effects upon the 
the reading voice are always beneficial in the 
highest degree. It adds strength and gives 
flexibility. 

In the intermediate and higher schools we be- 
| lieve some knowledge of the elements of 
| musical science should be taught. Wemean by 
'this the study of those signs, symbols or 
characters which are used to indicate to the 
eye that which is to be performed by the voice. 
Music like arithmetic, algebra, chemistry, etc., 
| has a written language peculiarly its own. It 
is the knowledge of this language, and the 
ability to use and apply it, which should con- 
stitute the advanced instruction in this branch. 

There is a call for cultivated musical talent, 
and it should be made our duty to assist in sup- 
plying the demand, Every teacher should fit 
himself or herself to give instruction in this 





| branch, The instruction in our Normal 
| Schools upon this subject should be thorough 
jand extensive. Directors and Controllers 


should encourage and reward earnest efforts by 
teachers to introduce it into their schools. 

We are happy to learn that it is in contem- 
_plation to make instruction in the elements of 
vocal music a prominent feature of the next 
| session of the Chester County Teachers Insti- 
tute. We predict the success of the experi- 
ment, and think that it cannot fail to arouse a 
| wide-spread interest in the matter. 

I have thus very imperfectly introduced the 
| subject for your consideration. May I be per- 
| mitted to express the hope that it will not be 
allowed to rest until every child in the State, 
i from the richest to the poorest, may have an 
opportunity to lay the foundation of a musical 
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THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


MR. J. N. BEISTLE. 


Happily for us, our nation is founded upon 
the broad principles of religious freedom, and 
the time has long since passed when the 
enlightened mind sees in intoleration a means 
for the promotion of the general welfare. 
The beautiful principles of the Christian 
religion permeate the laws of the land, and are | 
felt in the manners and customs of society, not 
because Christianity is the State religion by 
enactment, but because it is the prevailing 
religion of those who make up the nation. 

In free America, what we want is a church 
untrammzled by law, a free Bible, and free 
schools. And here, under the auspices of a 
government that grants to each ‘‘the indefeasible | 
right to worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience,” we expect the Bible 
to be open to al], in the church, by the fireside, 
in the school, and in the workshop. When a 
State establishes institutions for the genera] im- | 
provement of its citizens, anc exacts from al] 
equal tribute irrespective of religious belief, to 
be just it should guarantee equal privileges t 
Protestant or Catholic, Jew or Gentile, Is 
this true of the common school ? 

The question that heads our paper seems 
again to cal] into existence al] the animosities 
that have, in the past, embittered religious 
prejudices, but associated as it is with the com- 
mon school, an institution which holds a firm 
place in the hearts of the people it becomes 
one of no mean importance. In examining 
the subject, the following points are suggestive 
for consideration : 

I. The common schoolsare supported by tax 
on the whole community and are designed 
alike for the benefit of all. 

Our present school system is the result of 
patient labor and long continued effort. In- 
deed, from the time when the fact was first 
recognized, that man as such, apart from any 
practical end, should be educated, the want of 
a system of public instruction was experienced, 
In a government where the just powers were 
derived from the government, this was the 
more emphatically true. Here where the 
strength of the general government depends | 
upon the intelligence, patriotism and moral and 
reiigious sentiment of the people, the estab- 
lishment of institutions for the dissemination of 
knowledge among all classes and sects of the 
people, is beyond doubt essential to the life 
and prosperity of the State. So firmly fixed is | 
this idea that the question of the right to | 
establish schools for such purposes may be said | 


te 
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to be no Jonger in debate among the American 
people. 

Pennsylvania has inaugurated, and supports 
a system of common schools which is the just 
pride of her citizens, These schools, estab. 
lished and maintained as they are by a fund 
created or raised by tax levied upon the taxable 
property of the whole peuple, must certainly 
be designed for the benefit of all. The State 


| in making regulations to establish and to POs 


vide tor the common school, makes no provi. 
sion for exempting from taxation for school 
purposes, those who do not, or are not inclined 
to take the benefit of such institutions. And 


| it must be plain, even to the casual observer of 


the working of the common school and the end 


| to be attained, that as soon as the opposite of 


this course should be adopted and approved, 
the whole system would be paralyzed. While 
the youth enjoy perhaps zhe greatest immedi- 
ate advantage from a system of public instruc. 
ticn, the State ultimately derives the benefit 
through the increased intelligence of the citi- 
zens. 

II The object of the common school, as shown by the 
State management, is that of secularinstruction. During 
the period when the Church and the priesthood had the 
supervision of the education of youth, the primary ob- 
ject of the schools was to teach the dogmas and tenets 
ofthe Church under whose patronage the schools were 
maintained. But in a government like ours, where the 
Church and State are separated in every essential feature, 
and where the schools are established under regulations 
made by the State, the end tobe attained must certainly 
be different. In the early history of our cuuntry, in 
some of the colonies, near to the Church was to be 
found the school house, where the youth might assem- 
ble for daily instruction, and he whose duty it was to 
look after the spiritual welfare of the people, had also 
oversight of the education of the children. As the 
number of inhabitants multiplied, there naturally arose 
varied and diversified opinions on religion, as well a 
other subjects, hence sucha system of instruction could 
not make the elements of education general. With full 
faith in the principle that the stability of a government 
depends upon the virtue and intelligence of the people, 
they began to work out a system of schools whereby the 
elements of an English education would be placed within 
the reach of all. 

The New England States, first to adopt a system of 
common schools, set forth their object in these words, 
‘ that it should be to provide the children of the State 
with the rudiments of an English education, viz : reading, 
writing, elementary arithmetic and elementary grammar,” 
or, in other words, to provide all with an opportunity to 
obtain that knowledge essential to good citizenship and 
success in the ordinary avocations of life. Other States 
following this example, established other institutions pro- 
vided for in the same manner, by a tax assessed upon the 
whole people, to be applied to the support of schools that 


| should be free alike to all. 


Now, what seems to be the object of the common 
schools, as set forth by the State in regulations for theit 
management? Existing circumstances attach much im- 
portance to this point, owing to the agitation of the ques 
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tion, whether or not the common school shall give purely 
secular instruction. This involves the question of the | 
Bible in the common schools, for this must either be | 
considered as imparting religious instruction, or as an | 
act of religious worship. In examining the laws of the 
State in reference to the common schools, with the 
opinions and decisions bearing upon the same, we fail 
to find any provision for the opening of such institutions 
with the reading of the Bible or any form of zeligious 
worship whatever, nor is anything said in reference to 
religious teaching. 

How to overcome the difficulties arising from religious 
differences, has been the question which has engaged the 
minds of the ablest thinkers for centuries—indeed it has 
been the bane of civil government for ages. Here the | 
subject is left virtually for the people as individuals, with- | 
out interference on the part of State authorities. That | 
this is true in reference to education may be seen by enact- | 
ments relative thereto. 

The State has established institutions, under the name 
of “State Normal Schools” for the training of teachers 
with special reference to the wants of the common 
schools, has granted them State aid and authorized and 
prescribed the course of study to be pursued, but we do 
not find among the branches enumerated on the curri- 
culum, any that convey, even remotely,the idea that they 
were placed there with reference to the religious culture 
of the students, and to render them better fitted for the 
task of imparting religious instruction to their future 
pupils. 

In referring to the circulars and catalogue of State nor- 
mal schools,in different States,we have failed to find a single 
instance in which religion as a special study was so recog- 
nized. Biblical exegesis does not occur in the course of 
study. Further, in the appointtnent of school officers, and 
for the appointment of teachers, the State makes no special 
regulation in this direction. No question is asked about their 
faith, nor is any inquiry made _as to their religious belief; 
but there is always adherence to the organic law, that 
“no religious test shall ever be made a qualification for 
office.” In the examination of teachers in reference to 
their qualifications, in order to ascertain their suitableness 
for positions, no question is asked that will test their 
Scriptural knowledge or their fitness to conduct the re- 
ligious exercises of the school. Now, if such a course 
means anything, it must be this: That the State neither 
regards religious instruction as one of the objects of the 
common school, nor, according to the American doctrine 
of government, can it properly impart such instruction. 
And in schools organized under the regulations made by 
the State, we see, what we might naturally expect, “a 
reflex of the State itself.”” If anything is wrong in the 
system itis not so much the ‘fault of the schools in being 
what they are, as of the State in being what it is.” 

The State has the right to demand moral and religious 
instruction, not however, in the interest of religion, that 
is, the spiritual weltare of the people, but for political rea- 
sons, viz: That the State may better subserve its own 
ends in securing morality and righteousness in her citizens. 

The real difficulty seems to rest 1n the different versions 
of the Bible. King James’ version of the Bible is re- 
garded by a large majority of the citizens of the State 
with favor, and they desire it read in the schools. A 
minority are as conscientiously attached to another ver- 
sion. 

In communities that are all Protestant or all Catholic, 
there will be none to object and the. Bible should be rev- 
erently read. But in schools composed of Protestants 
and Catholics a difficulty will inevitably arise, for the 
Bible which we accept as the word of God, as a compend 
of the great truths of the Christian religion, is looked 
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upon by another class 2s merely a sectarian book. On 
guestions like this, majorities have no rights which the 
minorities cannot claim. Here the spiritof our State law 
would preserve every man’s conscience inviolate. A 
Protestant majority has no more right to compel a Catho- 
lic minority than a Catholic majority has right to compel 
or coerce a Protestant majority. Neither can tolerate or 
allow the use of a supposed heterodox Bible without 
doing violence to conscience. If the more\ numerous 
party demand that the Bible of its choice be read in school 
it will result generally in the banishment of the opposite 
party from the school in which they have equal rights, 
or else in submission to what they believe to be a 
great wrong. In most of the schools of our Common- 
wealth the Bible may be and is read, and no one is 
wronged. 

Practically, the question in our State is narrowed down 
tothose few schools composed of believers in both the 
Protestant and Catholic faith. In instances of this kind 
what is to be done? Shall a portion of the community 
quietly submit to what is believed by them to be a heinous 
sin, or else be robbed of their privileges in a school to 
which they have contributed equal support? Or, shall 
there be a mutual yielding, a giving up from both sides ? 

The medium course is that of wisdom, and it would 
be certainly unwise, if not unjust, to authoritatively direct 
the reading of the Bible as a religious exercise in such 
schools. It has been suggested, in cases of this kind, 
that the teacher retain those children whose parents de- 
sire it, and read to them a lesson from the sacred Scrip- 
tures, either with or without comment as may be deem- 
ed most expedient. By such a course of procedure the 


| object of the common school is not subverted—opposition 


to the system is virtually removed—and it is in accor- 
dance with the genius of the government. 

If we allow legal exemptions from taxation on account 
of differences in religious belief, who can tell where the 
line will be drawn, or where such exhonorations will 
cease? If the State allows a division of the school fund 
among the different sects, it might as well pass an act 
abolishing a system of public instruction at once. 

We shail say no word in praise of the Bible. It needs 
none. It stands out as the written word of the Eternal 
God, the only word of inspiration. We would that it 
were read by every fireside in the land, for in it may be 
found more comfort, more solace than in any other book, 
In the language of one of America’s most gifted divines. 
“T would be glad if every emigrant’s child, and every home- 
born child, not only had the Bible but had the privilege 
of reading it every day. And yet I would not force it 
upon any.” 

As the welfare of the State depends upon the virtue 
and general intelligence of the people, we do not and 
can not believe that it is possible for them to be deluded 
into giving up these nurseries of pure and truly Christian 
democracy, which we call our common schools. Long 
ago the angels sang, “Glory to God in the highest,” a 
lesson which our children can best learn at home, in the 
Church, catechumen class, or in the Sabbath school. 
The same angels also sang, “‘ And on earth, peace good 
wjll towards men,” a lesson which can be best learned in 
our great common schools, fostered and encouraged by 
almost every Commonwealth in our re united Republic, 
which has erased the last blot of caste, and made every 
State reiterate the truth that all men are created equal. 
In this Christian nation, made so because its institutions 
are founded upon the principles of divine truth, where a 
refuge is afforded to the oppressed of every land, let our 
common schools be free to all, no matter of what race 
or religion—to American youth extend the opportunity 
of acquiring an American education. 








CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


SUPT. W. J. MILLIKEN, OF M’KEAN COUNTY. 


Within the narrow compass of half an hour (the utmost 
limit allowed for this production), it will be impossible 
to present anything like a critical analysis of my subject, 
and if its general outlines only can be distinctly portrayed 
it will fill the bounds of a reasonable ambition. 

The subject of civil government may be considered un- 
der a three-fold modification : 1. The end of government ; 
2. The form of government best adapted to secure the 
and; and 3. The means of preservation. 

For upwards of five thousand years society has been in 
mction, applying new principles and putting forth new 
powers, and yet, with all the force of sagacity to urge and 
all the wisdom of experience to enlighten, the art of gov- 
ernment, as exhibited to the world, has not yet passed 
beyond the uncertainty of experiment. However solid a 
basis, or just a balance it may have found in the pages of 


philosophic speculation, yet upon the broad theatre of hu- | 


man life it has ever exhibited the same changing elements 
and passed through the same vicissitudes of rise, progress, 
and decline. Every continent has been the seat of em- 


pire, and has presented a display of political abilities which | 
proposed a duration to end only with time ;° but a few | 
| among men.” 


generations have passed away, and those States have dis- 
appeared, and only a few remains are left to mark the 
place of their existence, and attest the folly of their am- 
bition. 

Babylon and Assyria, Persia and the States of 
Asia Minor, successively rose to the mastery of the East, 


and assumed for awhile the majesty of greatness; but | 


corrupted by power and weakened by oppression they in- 


vited at last the footsteps of the conqueror, and while their | 


cabinets yet dreamed of imperishable glory, they felt the 
tread of his advancing conquests, and sank beneath the 
vigor of his arms. 

But it may be asked, in view of the signal failures of 
the past, is it possible then, to establish government upon 
an enduring basis? If the experience of mankind for 
five thousand years has thus come to naught, and the 
past has produced nothing but failure, shall the future 
develope anything self-sustaining and perpetual? To 
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this it may be said, this never can be done until all the | 


warring, clashing motives of the governed can be subor- 
dinated to one all-powerful and central motive of na- 
tional preservation. But even if this were done the suc- 
cess of government would by no means be established. 
For selt-perpetuation, however necessary to the full de- 
velopment of the principles of a State, does not form 
one of its primary objects That government best suc- 
ceeds which best secures its end. And this leads us to 
consider our first division of the subject, What is the end 
of government? 

Plato says the end of government is to make men 
‘¢wise, virtuous and happy;” and with this definition 
accords the general intelligence of society. But how- 
ever just this definition may seem to be, does it not in 
reality confound the results of good government with its 
primary objects? the means of accomplishing with the 
end obtained? It is true that a people groaning in bon- 
dage, and sunk in ignorance and crime, would exhibit 
a pitiable spectacle of national misrule; and, on the con- 
trary, a people abounding in wealth, and cultivated in all 
that science can instruct and literature can polish, would 
present a lively picture of governmental success ; yet, the | 
culture of the one, or the depravity of the other, was 
not the original object of the government's establish- 


ment. 


| rights through the increased stability given to the whole. 








| Oct., 


| Under wise laws and a just administration of them, 
| knowledge may increase, science flourish, and art, lus. 


trous with the glory of perfected skill, lift her proud tro- 
phies to the skies, But not only that science might be 
cultivated, though mighty as the eternal laws from whose 
embrace she springs; not only that knowledge might 
shine, or art commemorate {the triumphs of a struggling 
world; was government established and administered For 
if the end of government were to make men wise, then 
the nature of wisdom would be subject to the de. 
crees of state; and the attainment of that wisdom would 
be acompulsory duty imposed upon the citizen. But 
this strikes at the root of all just government, and moulds 
the citizen to the State, and not the State to the interests 
of the citizen. 

Neither, again, was it for virtue only that govesnment 
was founded. For virtue,in the higher sense, springs 
from no decrees of State, and attaches to no relations of 
a public nature, but thrills and flashes forth from indi- 
vidual action. And virtue born of the law, is not an 
end, but simply a means for further political devetop- 
ment. 

The end of government is best expressed in our im. 
mortal Declaration, which says “that all men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
and that to secure these rights governments are instituted 
Life and liberty are rights which spring 
from nature only, and are anterior, if the conception is 
legitimate to all organized society, andto protect which is 
the most sacred and fundamental obligation of government; 
but it is the pursuit of happiness which most intimately 
concerns the regulations of government. In a state of 
nature, without government, all pursuits would be just, 
but all would be equally uncertain and liable at any mo- 
ment to be destroyed at the caprice of superior violence, 
and it was the design of government at its first inception 
to so suppress this capricious violence as to afford certainty 
to the pursuit of happiness. Hence the first object of 
government was protection. It was not to distribute 
these pursuits to its citizens, saying to one, pursue hus- 
bandry, and to another commerce, and to another art; 
but that he whose happiness should consist in the enjoy- 
ment of these pursuits should be protected in his joy; 
that the husbandman should be protected in his toils, the 
merchant in his sales, the artist in the exercise of his 
skill, and that all should be subordinated to purposes of 
peace. Protection is co-extensive with the liberties of 
citizens, and the liberties of citizens are bounded only by 
individual and public harm. The citizen has a right to 
pursue any course which does not deprive his neighbor of 
the same right, which does not disturb any of his other 
settled rights, or which does not in its general tendency 
and effect weaken public order, and in thjs he is entitled 
to the protection of his government. 

It is true that inthe course of government many laws are 
enacted which, instead of protecting, seem to conflict with 
the rights of citizens. But any law which in its general 
scope and effect, is preservative of the general good, and 
affords a greater public benefaction than private injury, 
even though it passes to its accomplishment through in- 
dividual sacrifice, is neither oppressive in its nature nor 
subversive of the ends of government. For in society the 
the rights and interests of individuals are so blended and 
held in solution with the general mass of rights, that the 
continuance of one is only secured by the continuance of 
all; and hence any act of government which is necessary 
to the general advantage, though it may strike out some 
private, incidental right, not vital to the happiness of the 
citizen, protects and upholds the balance of his individual 
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It is by reason of this principle that so many public im- 
provements and establishments of general utility are crea- 
ted and conducted ; that canals, railroads, and highways are 
constructed for the general convenience of the citizen. 
But if one private right were suffered to outweigh all con- 
siderations of a public nature, no such improvements could 
be effected, and the government would inevitably fail from 
want of their conveniences and necessities, 

It is also in obedience to this principle that criminals 
are punished ‘For it must be remembered that the pun- 
ishment of the criminal depends not upon a supposed for- 
feiture of rights occurring at the commission of offences, 
but upon the broader reasons of public protection. 
ishment which is strictly subordinate to the ends of gov- 
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The Assemblies of the people were composed of all 
the citizens indiscriminately, of every trade, professicn 
and degree, and possessed the power of final legislation. 
By them all treaties were ratified, and all questions of 
war and peace, commerce and internal management, 
were considered and adjusted. Yet, as if honest merit 


| must not only be found a rival but a master, and as if 


Pun- | 


ernment, is meted out to the offender, not because he has | 


forfeited certain rights by the commission of offences—the 


such punishment to be considered the measure of such |} 


forfeiture—but because the public safety demandsit,and the 
punishment shall be measured by that necesssity. Only 


such laws are oppressive and subversive of the ends of gov- 
ernment as are inexpedient either in design or in pen- | 


alty. Inexpediency, and inexpediency only, is the meas- 
ure of oppression. 


From what has already been said we may conclude | 


that the end of government is to protect the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Such being the end of government, what form of 
government is best adapted to secure the end? There 
are but three distinct forms of government; despotism, 
aristocracy and pure democracy. But the first two de- 
feat the very objects for which government was founded ; 
and the last would inevitably fail in extensive trial. But 
out of all these elements combined, or out of any num- 
ber of them, has mankind ever shaped a government 
which could commend itself as a model ? 
the past; and though antiquity presents us with illustri- 
ous examples, yet they are not the models for which we 
seek, Athens and Sparta are justly celebrated above all 
other nations of antiquity for the wisdom and perfection 
of their governments, yet, when in their highest career 
of prosperity and glory, they wounded the very freedom 
which they affected to adore. 

Let us first look at Athens—Athens, the land of the 
scholar, the hero, and the statesman—where genius 
stood unmasked, and lit the world with the splendor of 
his eye. Here every affection belonging to human na- 
ture found shelter and a home. Here seemed developed 
to its most perfect state, every sentiment which eloquence 
can dignify, heroism eternize, or philosophy unfold. Here 
science, art and industry, in all their departments of use- 
ful toil, received the most honorable public :ecognition, 
and were stimulated by the highest rewards to greater 
growth and discipline. Yet, however repugnant it may 
be to our preconceived opinions or inclinations to believe, 
a close analysis of the Athenian constitution will show us 
that the same government which could thus call into ac- 
tive life the noblest elements of human being, and raise 
them to the highest pitch of discipline and power, was 
equally the parent of invidious distinctions and factious 
feuds. The government of Athens was an equipoise be- 
tween pure democracy on the one hand and aristocracy 
on the other; and the attempted fusion of these hetero- 
geneous elements produced whatever there was of discord 
in the Athenian state. 

Three prominent institutions marked the character 
and determined the bounds of the Athenian government, 
and these were the assemblies of the people, the Senate, 
and the Court of Areopagus. Over all, acting in the ca- 
pacity of guardians or executors of the laws, were the 
Archons, one being chosen each year from a certain 
class of the people. 


We turn to | 


| who had passed the honors of archonship. 


wealth were the only true measure of official capacity 
and ambition, the people were divided into three great 
classes, ranking, in the privilege of official aspiration, ac- 
cording totheir wealth. The first class was composed of 
all whose yearly income amounted to five hundred meas- 
ures of corn ane oil; and from this class only the Ar- 
chons were chosen. The second class, of those whose in- 
come yielded two hundred and less than three hundred 
measures. All others were tradesmen or citizens merely, 
andto them was denied the right of office until their 
revenues approached one of the three standards fixed as 
the bounds of official privilege 

The Senate was composed of members chosen ex- 
clusively from the three classes just enumerated; and to 
this body belonged the right of proposing laws to the 
popular assemblies, but not the power of enacting them. 

The Court of Areopagus was composed of those only 
This institu- 
tion was the general conservator of the laws and had 


| jurisdiction over all cases of crime and claims of equity; 





and to this high tribunal there was a last appeal from the 
injustice or incapacity of all lesser courts. 

Thus constituted, it is easy to perceive that the govern- 
ment of Athens, though it rose above all surrounding 
nations in the freedom of its institutions and the wisdom 
of its laws, yet educated sentiments and appealed to pas- 
sions of the most dangerous character. 

Uncer the Athenian constitution there was a marked 
distinction between poverty and wealth, and that distinc- 
tion created and continued by the government itself. 
The humble citizen, however pure his character, however 
strong and symmetrical his judgment, however great his 
talents for debate or his abilities for statesmanship, yet 
could not rise to their official exercise and distinction 
without the conjunction of measured wealth. But a gov- 
ernment which thus frowns upon poverty as a mark of 
incapacity, and chills the aspirations and abilities which 
are as natural and as noble in the peasant as in the 
prince, gives a false measurement of human character and 
rests its institutions upon an unstable basis. It is true 
that the offices at Athens had in them little else than 
honor, and that in the distributicn of political power the 
poor fared equally with the rich, the vote of the poor 
man counting as much as the vote of the wealthy, and 
the popular assemblies being an ample theatre for the 
display of talents from every class of her citizens; yet, it 
must be remembered, that the honors of office have a 
glitter for every eye, and when government restricts its 
offices to a certain class, and excludes the poor from their 
exeicise and enjoyment, simply because of their poverty, 
it not only creates invidious distinctions between its sub- 
jects, which, among an extensive people must inevitably 
lead to jealousy and strife, but directly inflames avarice 
and cupidity, the most dangerous passions of the human 
mind. 

These are elements which are strong enough and 
dangerous enough in the most private relations of human 
character ; but when they are directly appealed to by the 
government itself, and the honors of office are held out to 
them as the sure rewards of their successful competition, 
they become doubly active and doubly dangerous. Nor 
can that statesmanship always be pure which works its 
way up to official recognition through the corrupt channels 
of avarice and gain. And Athens did not escape the 
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evils of those disorders which such influences are likely to 
produce. For a long time during her career she felt the 
shock of those three factions which sought to rend her 
constitution, the monarchists, the oligarchists, and the 
democrats. ‘These factions were the natural outgrowth 
of her government, and sprang from principles inherent 
in her constitution; andit was these factions, and the 
distinctions which they represented, which enabled Pisis- 
tratus to pull down the constitution and reduce the 
liberties of Athens to his usurping rule. 

But aside from the distinctions which the Athenian 
constituiion produced, there were other defects of a 
marked and serious character. The separation of the 
law-making from the law-proposing power, in any gov- 
ernment of magnitude, must seriously impede legislative 
action. The wisdom which cannot be trusted to legis- 
late cannot be trusted to propose. For the same motives 


which would prevent patriotic legislation upon the one | 


hand would prevent patriotic counsel upon the other; 
and the wisdom which is trusted to foresee contingencies 
and measure their magnitude, should have the power of 
providing for them. The latter, however, was not the 
case at Athens. And this unwise separation of power 
inevitably occasioned delay in legislation; and that too, 
at times when the crisis demanded the utmost dispatch. 
Hence it was, that when Xerxes invaded Greece and 
was advancing toward Athens, Themistocles hardly 
induced the temporary abandonment of the city, that 
the country at last might be preserved. That which 
the wisest counsels foresaw to be only preventive 
of irreparable disaster, and which in the hands of the 
Senate alone would have received immediate execution, 
was with the greatest difficulty, and reluctantly at that, 
accomplished through the assemblies. 

But, these considerations apart, the Athenian govern- 
ment was too democratic for extensive trial. As all leg- 
islation was lodged in the assemblies, no laws could be 
enacted without the immediate action of the people; and 
they were convened in popular assemblies, at fixed peri- 
ods and as often as public necessity demanded. Ina 
city like Athens, of circumscribed extent and limited pop- 
ulation, this could be effected without serious detriment 
to her commercial, industrial or other interests. 

But that which limited area and moderate citizen- 
ship would render easy in a State like: Athens, in a coun- 
try like our own, expanded territory, multiplied relations, 
and extensive numbers would render absolutely impossible. 
For, suppcse our government, representatively democratic 
as it nowis, were changedto a pure democracy, how, or 
when, or where could the people meet to enact their laws 
and publish their decrees? Or, if assembled, by what 


means would you facilitate their deliberations or determine 


their decisions amid the tumult of number. They could 
not meet a day and then adjourn to their humble homes 


this distance, time and interest would alike forbid. For 
the mighty resources and expanded interests of our great 


country require the assiduous attention ofstatesmen months | 


at atime. But in a pure democracy this would work the 
most disastrous of social and industrial disorders. It would 
take the farmer from his field, the mechanic from his 
shop, the teacher from his desk, the judge from the bench 
and the lawyer from the bar. It would blight every en- 
ergy of a legal, industrial or educational character, or cul- 
minate in a representative democracy like our own. 
Athens fails. Where then shall we find that model | 
which Athens with all her glory, is unable to bestow? Will 
Sparta give it? And what was Sparta? Flung into life | 
by the call of Lycurgus, and fettered by his laws, she 
crushed the affections she should have cherished, and | 
bound the liberty it should have been her glory to set | 
i 
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free. The institutions of Sparta produced a deleterious ef. 
fect upon the human character. The parent, imbibing the 
spirit of those laws, looked upon his children as not g9 
much belonging to the family as to the State; and those ten- 
der sympathies, and domestic affections which it must ever 
be the glory of enlightened freedom to cherish and defend 
were either crushed or transformed into a stern : 
of patriotism less to be admired than condemned, 

Thus the institutions of Sparta seemed to invert the 
very objects of government, and, instead of moulding 
the government to the interests of the citizen, it sacri- 
ficed the citizen to perpetuate the State. Stiil, there was 
one element in the Spartan constitution which shed a 
lustre upon her government, and which all enlightened 


severity 


; nations will emulate and admire ; and that was the per- 


fect equality of her citizens. Under the Spartan gov- 
ernment no wealth or other influence was suffered to 
create invidious distinctions between the citizens, but all 
stood upon a footing of perfect equality; equal in wealth, 
or rather in poverty, equal in rank and equal in power, 
It was this same principle of equality which contributed 
so much of vigor to the Spartan constitution and which 
rendered her institutions so enduring; and had that con- 
stitution been equally wise and prudent in other respects, 
Spartan institutions might have stood long after the rest- 
less foot of Macedonian conquest had trampled Greece to 
ruins. But that constitution was not broad enough for 
all the energies of the human soul and hence it failed. 
The whole system of Lycurgus’ laws gave but one im- 
petus to human action, and out of multitudes of men 
moulded but a single character—and that was the char- 
acter of a soldier. All other occupations were despised 
and prohibited by the Spartan laws. Commerce, manu- 
factures, art, science, philosophy, eloquence, all the no- 
bler aspirations of the soul were abandoned, or extin- 
guished, and nothing deemed worthy of Spartan recogni- 
tion but the achievements of valor and the employment 
of arms. Under a government thus rigid and restric- 
tive, no masterly compositions of genius issued forth to 
enlarge the empire of human wisdom and rouse the 
mind to a consciousness of its greatness; no science 
arose; no art diffused its wholesome joys; but apart from 
all these, under the frowning battlements of the Spartan 
constitution, the Spartan character like an armed and 
solitary giant stood, the image of aninvincible and dread- 
less courage, which never faltered at opposition and which 
knew no triumph save its own. 

Neither Athens nor Sparta, though republican in form, 
was a perfect model of government. But shall we be 
more successful if we seek among the nations moulded 
upon monarchical principles? If the end of government 
be to afford security to the pursuits of happiness, what 
preference shall we find in monarchy ? I know itis said that 


| in monarchy the elements of government are combined, 
to reiissemble on the morrow, as was done at Athens, for 


so that while liberty is preserved, stability is secured, and 
executive energies are multiplied and strengthened. But 
this three-fold proposition is subject to limitation. While 
it is true that a certain degree of liberty may flourish under 


| monarchical rule, yet that liberty is distinctive in its 


nature, and cannot flourish upon an equal basis. Rank 
and distinction are inseparable from monarchy, and what- 
ever, in government, creates inequalities of citizenship, is 
subversive of the ends of government. The only true 
and natural basis of government is equality ; for it is 
repugnant to reason to suppose that it was instituted in 
the interests of certain classes—for the elevation of one 
class and the suppression of another. Nay, more, if it 
be true that protection and allegiance are reciprocal, then 
inequality of citizenship begets inequality of allegiance. 
This, of course, refers to native subjects. But while 
monarchies are foremost to proclaim the proposition, 
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they are the first and last to disclaim its necessary and 
inalienable consequences, So that while the rule of ex- 
act \ 
special and discriminative. But why should government 
thus give broader rights to one citizen than another 
when equal allegiance is exacted from all? What natu- 
ral principle of reason or justice upholds this inequality ? 
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jon is equal and universal, the rule of privilege is 


' 


If there are enlarged rights on the one hand, there is pro- | 


portionate restriction on the other. If the rights of one 


| dered Edward II, 


class are exalted, the rights of another class are equally | 


oppressed. And is such distinction ety 
jects consistent with civil liberty? or is it such a protec- 
tion of the pursuit of happiness as is contemplated by 
government? Look at England! Do not the distinc- 
tions of rank and privilege, as manifested by that gov- 


between native sub- | 


ernment, in a measure betray the elements of despotism, | 


render happiness unequal, and to certain classes restrict 
the very privilege of happiness itself? Yet England is 
esteemed the most enlightened example of monarchical 
government that the world has ever seen. 

Neither can it be admitted that monarchy is the form 
of government best adapted to secure stability. But it 
may be asked, why then have nearly all past governments 
been monarchical? Why has not the wisdom of former 


| streamed with the best blood of England. 


ages—rich enough in knowledge ana experience—previ- | 
ously perceived their inefficiency, and avoided further ex- | 


periment with them if they are the least able to satisfy 
and endure. And why does so large a majority of man- 
kind at the present day resort to monarchy to administer 
the publicorder. Simply because the human mind has been 
educated to believe in the divine right of kings, and the 
benefits of regal authority, for ages immemorial, and has 
notyet fully effaced these lasting but heretical impressions. 
Monarchs of all past ages were careful to array every ele- 
ment which could mould or educate the mind in favor of 
their governments, tu make this opinion fixed and ine- 
radicable. It was propagated by the courts, the camps, 
the cloisters, and the schools. The courts and camps in- 
stilled it, for they sat beneath the very shadow of the 
crown. Religion received it, for it had nothing to gain 
by opposing it, and acceptance was rest from persecution ; 


and. what religion upheld the forces of education respected | 


andaiffused. Thus the human mind was thoroughly 
impregnated with this belief, and having little or no 
other experience to reason from, it accepted for truth the 
impressions of its age. 

Hence the fact that there has been far greater experience 
in monarchies than in republics, is no proof that the 
former are best able to afford security to government, and 
this assumption never can be just until as much experi- 
ment has been made with republics as has been made 
with monarchies. 
archical than in republican governments ? and are the for- 
mer less liable to disorders than the latter? If the point 
were yielded, yet something would remain in favor of 
republics. For while disorders in a monarchy, by reason 
of fixed gradations and intervening interests which must 
all be moved before redress can be obtained, are difficult 
to be reached, and are therefore liable to break out in 
open violence because of the long delay necessary to cor- 
tect them, in a republic they generally move move nearly 


to the surface, are sooner apprehended and can be more | 
quickly remedied, without resorting to a clash of arms. | 
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the reign of William Rufus. Insurrection and war at- 
tended the usurpation of Stephen and the coronation of 
Matilda. The throne of Henry II. was shocked by the 
conspiracies of his own sons. John attempted to usurp 
the throne during the absence of his brother, and at last, 
during his own reign, a mighty revolution swept over 
England. Disputes, contentions and commotions marked 
the reign of HenryII. Rebellion dethroned and mur- 
Rebellion crushed the reign and 
sacrificed the life of Richard II. Rebellion attended the 
reign of Henry IV., and the scaffold streamed with the 
blood of conspirators. During the reign of Henry VI. 
began the Wars of the Roses—those bloody struggles be- 
tween the houses of York and Lancaster. 

For thirty years the kingdom resounded with the clash 
of arms. For thirty years the scaffold and the field 
But scarcely 
had these contentions for the throne subsided ere fresh 
disputes began. Bloody insurrection revenged the cruel- 
ty of Mary. Plots were prepared and attempted for the 
total extinguishment of the royal house and Parliament 
during the reign of James I., and at last, while Charles I. 
was on the throne, rebellion rose to such violent and un- 
exampled might that it ended in the total subversion of 
the kingdom. The royal authority was demolished and 
despised. The throne was overturned; and on the scaf- 
fold at Whitehall Charles expired, leaving the constitu- 
tion in ruins, its lights extinguished, its ministers flying, 
and the kingdom revolving in darkness and blood. 

Nor does the history of the bloody agitations of England 
stop with the revolution of Charles. The seditions and 
tumults which followed the Restoration, the revolution 
of James II., the civil wars of George I. with the Pre- 
tender, the rebellion under George I]., and our own Rey- 
olution, expand the scene of contest and show the rest- 
less violence of that volcano which lies beneath the Brit- 
ish constitution. 

But it may be urged that the fact that England has thus 
withstood the revolutiou of centuries and bated the most 
daring efforts of conspiracy, is an insuperable argument 
in favor of her government, and demonstrates its 
strength amid struggle and its easy adaptation to crit- 
ical conjunctures. But this furnishes no argument in 
favor of her government; for the strength so boasted 
has been the strength of a tyrant, and nourished 
its power at the sacrifice of freedom. This was that 


| strength which lit the persecutions of Queen Mary with 


But is there greater stability in mon- | 


the torch and the fagot. ‘This was that strength which 
struck at the liberties of America, and sought to convert 
the homes of freemen into the shambles of a despot. This 
was that strength which throttled the infant freedom at 
its birth, and rung its death-knell through India and Ire- 
land. Neither does it prove that her institutions can eas- 
ily adapt themselves to critical conjunctures. For once 


| she was destroyed, and the frequent agitations and mighty 


revolutions which have shaken the English throne, have 


| produced momentous changes, so that if the ministers of 


| Richard I. or Henry III. could this day behold the politi- 


| —the distinctions of rank and 


| 


But, to return to the question, are there fewer commotions | 
in monarchies than in republics? Let the experience of | 


the oldest and most renowned monarehy on the earth give 
answer! Let the history cf England speak. And what 
is that history for the past thousand years, but a repetition 
of contentions, insurrections and bloody struggles? 
Scarcely had the Norman dynasty been established ere 
revolution began. Rebellion raged with violence during 


cal fabric of England, they could scarcely discern more 
than two of her ancient features, and these fast changing 
the centralization of 
power. 

But it may be urged that distinctions of rank beget 
nobility of character; and that England, in consequence 
of her knights, and lords, and titled nobility, has a jealous 
pride in proving the justness of that titled superiority, and 
hence moulas her foreign and domestic policies upon the 
loftiest models of philanthropy and honor. With the 
strong, sheis just and generous; with the weak, she con- 
descends to meekness. What! England generous! 
Wino inflicts this wound on history? Who thus insults 
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the knowledge of the world? When was England ever 
generous when her interests interposed a contravening 
counsel? In what latitude did it happen, and what state 
so happy as to feel the glow of this indulgence? Was it 


the generosity of England that carried fire and sword into | 


the heart of Ireland,to subjugate her laws and subject 
her government to her ambitious rule? Was it her 
generosity, which, for year after year, and during succes- 
sive reigns, waged a cruel and unprovoked war against 
unoffending Scotland, simply to render her interests obe- 
dient to her will? Was it her generosity which sent a 
Clive and Hastings to plant the line of her dominion 
over distant seas and impose an oppression and usurped 
authority over the unhappy people of India? Or, was it 
her generosity, again, which, by falsehood, intrigue, and 
finesse, set a Continent in flames, and pushed the dread- 
ful energies of war against unhappy France, because she 
dared to exercise her right to change her rulers and lift 
Napoleon to the imperial throne? Her whole history 
refutes this statement. Her whole history presents only 
an unexampled career of ambitious conquest, or peaceful 
subjugation, conducted through the arts of overreaching 
fraud, save when her own throne rocked and heaved with 
the throes of revolution. 

England generous! England meek indeed! Yes, but 
it is the meekness of the tiger as he settles for his spring. 
It is the meekness of the robber, who with the knife at 


his victim’s throat, insults his fears with the smiles of 


politeness and the softness of request. No! England, to 
indulge her interests, has disregarded her honor, has 
violated her most sacred obligations, and sacrificed her 
principles to purposes of violence and fraud. If this be 
the honor which a titled nobility brings into government, 
and this the career which its influences administer, the 
sooner the world is freed from these pretentious honors 
the happier will be mankind. 

No! that form of government is best, which, while it 
restrains all passions dangerous to the community, leaves 
the greatest amount of personal freedom to the citizen, 
and favors the freest and fullest development of individual 
character. Which lifts the weakest and the strongest, 
the basest and the noblest, toa common plane of right 
and privilege, and acknowledges no distinctions but 


such as merit and character impose ; which throws open | 


to all, all the avenues of honor and office, thought and 
avocation, and suffers even worthy beggary to strive side 
by side with the richest and the proudest. A government 
based and administered upon such principles, carries force 
and energy into every quarter, solicits every improvement, 
stimulates every industry, developes every faculty, and 
lifts man up to the highest pinnacle of civic virtue and 
developed manhood. Nay, more ; it stands upon a surer 
basis than when the reins of power are gathered ina 
single hand supported by the grades of rank. For the 
experience of mankind proves that States have less to 
fear from foes without than from domestic treachery and 
violence within. And what element so liable to produce 
these disorders as jealousy? It is jealousy that breeds 
discontent, that nourishes hatred and ill-will, and finally, 
maddened into restless violence by its real or fancied 
wrongs, it wreaks a giddy vengeance on its foes, strikes 
down the State, and government is at an end. But when 
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| swiftly advancing tothe utmost bounds of human achieve. 


ment; and last, and most glorious of all, whose free con- 
stitution, rising like the sun to universal blessing, invoke 


| the pride of Americans and the admiration of the world, 


Here it is that liberty is consistent with equality, and the- 
supreme object of accomplishment, the happiness of the 
people Here it is that every branch of government, 
legislative, executive, and judicial, are so bounded in their 
functions that a just equilibrium is maintained between 
them, and the will of the people is enforced. Here it js 
that direct communication is established with the citizen 
so that no conflict of rights between the citizens of different 
States shall disturb the harmony of those States, but so 
that they may appeal to the courts of the general goy- 
ernment as toa common parent for counsel and redress, 
Under such a government only can true liberty flourish 
and the highest interests of humanity expand. Undersuch 
a government only is life held most sacred, because of its. 
incredsed means of enjoyment, liberty diffused, and the 
pursuits of happiness protected and secured. 

But the end of government understood and the best 
form of government established, how shall it be pre- 
served? No government can endure forever, But 
though perpetuity in its widest sense is impossible, yet 
the same prudent measures should be adopted as though 
this object were to be gained by them. A nation once 
destroyed is difficult to be restored. Let the light of 
constitutional liberty which has flamed in this country for 
nearly a century expire, and, like Othello, 

“©T know not where is that Promethean heat 
That.can its light relume.”’ 

Let this government go down, and the crowned heads 
of the world will point to its ruins and triumphantly ex- 
claim: ‘Behold the end of all nationalities founded 
upon the wisdom and integrityof the people Where 
now is American liberty. Where now is that freedom 
which was purchased by the blood of her ancestry? 
Like the winds of the summer night it came, touched 
its harp-strings and has passed away leaving no lingering 
echo of its minstrelsy. Rome was, Athens, America 
was, but isno longer.”” Andsuch would be the language 
murmured in triumphant joy by the kings of the world, 
atthe failure of this last experiment’of humanity. Our 
utmost endeavors must be exerted to extend to the latest 
period possible that liberty which is at once the glory and 
blessing of the world, and to effect this is the care of 2 
wise and prudent statesmanship. Wherever power is 
lodged it is necessary that it should be exercised intel- 
gently. In a despotism, where all power is centered ina 
single will, how important it is for the happiness of the 
subject, that that will should be enlightened by intel- 
ligence and virtue. By intelligence, that the best inter- 
ests of the subject may be discerned; by virtue, that those 
interests may be honestly pursued. But if intelligence and 
virtue are necessary in a despotism, how much more 
necessary are they in a republic where all power is equally 
distributed among the citizens, upon whose intelligent 
and conscientious action, the very vitality of its institu- 
tions depend. The only way to prolong the liberties of 
free government is by the education of its people. Igno- 
rance may destroy it or corruption may destroy it. But 


| ignorance and corruption are inseparable, and one can on- 


all men are placed upon a footing of equality, and each | 


man’s success depends upon his own exertions, no blame 
cin be imputed to the State for the diversity of conditions 
that arise, and hence one of the most powerful motives to 
revolution is silenced and removed. 

Such a model we now find in our own republic, whose 
stability and vigor, more than indicated by its triumphant 
struggle with the most formidable rebellion that the 
world has ever known; whose expanding greatness, 








ly be removed by the enlightenmentof the other Let 
this be done and we need not fear the future. Our gov- 
ernment can never fall until ignorance becomes so dark, 
or corruption so besotted, that the interests of liberty are not 
cared for or not discerned. Let us be true to the great 
task of educating the people, and all willbe well. The 
present thall be prosperous, liberty shall be secured to 4 
grateful posterity, mankind shall be made happy, and 
the republic will live in the ages to come. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE FIRST EIGHT NUMBERS OF 
THOMPSGN & BOWLERS’ 


Eclectic System of Penmanship 


Retail price, fifteen cents per copy. Will be furnished for introducticn at ten cents per copy. 


WHITE’s GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS. 


1. PRIMARY ARITHMTIC, 
2. INT RMEDIATE ARITHMETIC, 
3. COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 

re Especially designed for Graded Schools, and the only Serves 
yet publised which combines Mental and Written Arithmetic tr 
a practical and philosophical manner. 

bay Retail price of the Primary, 35 cents; of the Intermediate, 50 cents ; of the Complete 
Arithmetic, $1.00. 

Single specimen copies sent by mail, for examination with a view to Introduction: Primary 
for 25 cents; Intermediate, 35 cents; Complete, 65 cents. 

Furnished in quantities for first introduction—Primary, 20 cents; Intermediate,25 cents; Com- 
plete Arithmetic, 50 cents. 


— =" i eee ee ad , - 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy: 

Includes latest discoveries, and at the same time gives due attention to important principles 

which have long been well known. 12mo. 360 engravings. Single copy for examination, $1.20. 


COLE’S INSTITUTE READER. 


For the use of Teacher’s Institutes and Normal Schools. &@* There is nothing like it now 
published. ~@34 12mo., 360 pp. Single copy for examination, 85 cents. Furnished to 
Teachers’ Institutes at 80 cents per copy. 

I PY 


Schuyler’s Complete Algebra. 


Sufficiently elementary for beginners who have a practical knowledge of arithmetic, and suf- 
ficiently advanced and thorough for those who intend to pursue the higher Mathematics. Sheep 
1zmo. 368 pp. Single copy for examination, $1.25. 





NEARLY READY: 


Fee ~ 
THE EcLectic SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 
BY A. VON STEINWHEFAR. 
No. 1. The Primary Geography. The plan of this book is natural; the lan- 
guage simple, and the definitions and descriptions exact. Illustrated. Small 4to. 
fo. 2. The Intermediate Geography ; for more advanced classes. It contains 
the leading principles of the science, so arranged as to give correct ideas to pupils without re- 
quiring the constant aid of the Teacher. Fu//instructions in Map Drawing. Mliustrated. Large 4to. 
No. 3. The Schoot Geography, embraces a full Mathematical, Physical, and Po- 
litical description of the Earth, and is intended for the highest classes in this branch of study. 
Illustrated. Large 4to. ies The Series is complete in these three books.-@3& 


> Teachers and School Officers contemplating a change in Text-Books are respectfally 
requested to defer a decision until they have seen these works. Descriptive circular fur- 


nished on application to the Publishers, 
WILSON, HINKLE & Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



































NOTICE TO EDUCATORS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


An apartment has been arranged by us with conveniences for writing, preparing memoran. 
da, arranging business, &c. We desire that Teachers, Directors, and our educational friends 
generally, will not hesitate to meet here and make free use of these accommodations when in the 
city. Reports of schools and other educational work are solicited for reading and reference, 

The central Jocation and the remarkable ease with which 6th and Market St. is reached by 
horse cars, from all railroad depots, make it especially convenient for parties visiting the 


city. SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, Publishers, 
Market Street near 6th Street, Philadelphia, 


BOOKS FOR OPENNG OF PALL SCHOOL. 


THe NormMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


The Publishers invite the especial attention of School Officers and Teachers desiring to ex. 
amine and introduce new books, to this POPULAR STANDARD SERIES. The success 
that has attended the use of these books, and the gwen support given to them inall directions, 
from the most thorough and accomplished educators, warrant the assurance that they will give 
complete and permanent satisfaction where others have been tried and found wanting. 





Brooks’s NORMAL SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


Revised, Enlarged and Improved. 








The acknowledged leading Arithmetical Series in Pennsylvania. 
Used in every County ofthe State. 
Recommended as first, by the State and nearly all of the County Superintendents, 
JUNE ist, 1870, 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED, UPON UNANIMOUS RECOMMENDATION, IN THE CITY OF READING. 
JUNE SOth, 1870, 
RE-ADOPTED BY THE PRESENT STATE BOARD OF MARYLAND. 

Each year establishes ‘‘Brooks’s Normal Arithmetics” more fully in the country districts 
over the State, increases their popularity, brings them nearer a needed uniformity, and when 
changes are desired, makes their introduction preferable to any others. County School Boards 
are requested to examine “Brooks’s Elementary (Written) Arithmetic” for winter terms. It 
gives all of the common Business rules in a shorter time and at a less cost than any others. 
‘These books are in use in thousands of schools in the different States. 


BROOKSS NORMAL ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY 


THE BEST HIGEL SCHOOL GEOMETRY PUBLISHED. 
A Short but Complete Course. 
A thorough teaching book, new in plan, containing ‘*Practical Problems” and «Theorems for 
Original Demonstration” at the end of each chapter. 











Brooks’s Normal Elementary Algebra. (In Prep.) 


bay Retail prices, Brooks’s Primary 25, Elementary 52, Mental 38, Written 95, Geometry 
$1. 25. For examination, sent prepaid for two-thirds of this price. Catalogues of Private In- 
stitutions and State and City reports solicited. Correspondence invited. Communications 
should always give Town, County and State. 


tear LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. “wea 
Or, W. 8S. Schofield, SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, 
Supt. of Introduction. No. 530 Market st., Philadelphia 
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SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Pelton’s Physical and Political Outline Maps. 





Price of full set of six Maps, on Muslin, $25; on Paper, $15. 





This is the only set of maps published on a large scale exhibiting the main features of 
Physical Geography without detracting from the more practical and useful features of Political 
and Local Geography. ‘They are the cheapest and best outline maps in the country, and are 
fully revised and corrected to correspond with the latest changes and discoveries. 


‘0: 


FEWSMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 





1. Fewsmith’s Elementary Grammar, | 2. Fewsmith’s English Grammar. 


Re-adopted, June 30, 1870. by the State Board of Maryland. 


These books combine the advantages of both Academic and Grammar School experience. 
They are simple and concise in language, and thorough and practical in treatment. Copiars 
examples illustrate every fact, and numerous drill exercises review every topic. The chuytpel 
and most sensible series for common schools. ‘Though but recently issued, they are leaoges 
used and greatly liked. 


RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS. 


1, Raub’s Primary Speller. | 2. Raub’s Normal Speller. 





The classification of words is here so complete and philosophical that pronunciation is taught 
with spelling without the use of special marks. Homophonous words, Prefixes, Suffixes, Rules 
of Orthography, and Capitals are fully treated. 


‘0! 


ROBERTS’S UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


A clear, succinct History of the United States from its discovery to the close of the late war. 








SHEPPARD’S TEXT-BOOKS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


These books stand first, and are endorsed by the ablest Educators, Jurists, and Statesmen ot 
all sections of the country. 


Jarvis’s Chiming Bells (Music Book) | Bouvier’s Familiar Astronomy. 


Peterson’s Familiar Science. | Fairbanks’ Book-keeping—A thorough 
Hillside’s Geology. | and complete work. 


kay Liberal terms for examination and introduction. Send for descriptive catalogues. Cor- 
tespondence, School Reports, Catalogues, etc., solicited. 


Or, W. S. Schofield, SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, Publishers, 
Supt. of Introduction. No. 530 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Little Speeches for Little Pulks. 


The Child's Speaker. 


By CHAS. NORTHEND, A. M., 
AUTHOR OF 


‘‘ Little Speaker,” ‘* Little Orator,”’ 
‘¢ National Orator,” ‘ Entertaining 
Dialogues,” *‘ Teacher's Assistant,” 
&e 


Published Fune 20, 1870. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW SELECTION. 
FOR THE 
Very Youngest Pupiis- 
: Price § 


“Old Sausage Links. 


This epithet, applied first in dezi- 
sion, has become almost a term of af- 
fection, often used playfully by the 
warmest friends of ‘*the Diagram 
Grammar.” Prof. Clark is j ust issu- 
ing an entirely new book. 


Clark’s Normal Grammar, 
Price $1, post-paid, 


itty Cents, Post-j aid. 


EMBRACING 


THE PERFECTED SYSTEM, 


With all the features of detail that 
were objected to by the most carping 
critics of his older books removed, or 
made unobjectionable, 


“Our Country, ‘tis of Thee’ 
A NEW HISTORY 


OF THE 


UN TED STATES, 


For Schools and Academies, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 
THE CELEBRATED 
WAR CORRESPONDENT, 


Now Professor in the University 
of California. 


ALMOST READY. 
“ART ‘PRINCIPLES. 


The American Drawing Book. 
By J. G. CHAPMAN, N. A. 


A manual for the amateur, 
basis of study for the professional ar- 
tist. Adapted for schools and private 
instruction, 


Price $6. 
To be had of Dealers; or from the 


Publishers, by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


} Common Schools. 


and | 


~ 
The Perfection of Common 
Scheol-Bocks. 


INDEPENDENT 
Series of Readleis 
By J. 





MADISON WATSON, 


IN FIVE NUMPERS, 


Alternates cf the ** Naticnal Series.” 
This neautiful, compact,and cheap 
series furnishes the most available, 
attractive, and practical course for 
They embrace 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS 


not found in 
tant 
The entire set, 
post-paid, 
Two Dollars. 


any other Semmes cx- 


for examination, 


Smith’s Etymology, 
ABRIDGED. 


In response to many calls for a 


smaller and cheap r manual on the 
plan of the 


CELEBRATED 
Complete Etnmologn, 


By WM. W. SMITH, 


the same author has prepared a 


COCDENSED ETYMOLOGY, 


For Common SCHOOLS. 


Price 75 Cents, 


embracing allthe principal Deriva- 


| tions from the 


Welsh, 
French, 
Duich, 
Swedish, 
Latin, 
Greek. 


Mnalo-Saron, 
Gothic, 
Gaelic, 
German. 
Jialian, 
Danish, 


Echces from Foreign Capitals. 
H#rench-German. 
WORMAN’S 


Conversation Manuals, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE STUDENTS 


Yaris,” or French 


$1.25. 


1. *Echode 
Echo, 


2. * Deutsches Echo.’ or Ger- 
man Eeheo, 81.25. 


ON AN ENTIRELY NEW PLAN. 





Barnes & Cos Newest Books. 


The Siorxy of the Rocks. 


A Fourteen Weeks’ Course 


N 
GEOLOGY. 
By J. DORMAN STEELE, A, M., 
AUTHOR OF * 14 WEEKS” IN 
ALL THE SCIENCES. 


Celebrated for Brevity, Lucidity, 
Interest, Instruction in . 
rare degree. 
Volumes Sold 


50,000 Already, 


“MONARCH OF ALL IT SURVEYS,” 
A NEW BOOK 


sY 
DR. CHARLES DAVIES. 


‘* DAVIES’ SURVEYING” has been 
for twenty-six yeors the standard text- 
book, without material revision. The 
Professor has now re-written, to com- 
plete his.** New Series” and the la- 
bors of an untiring lifetime. 

Davies New Surveying, 
Price $2.50, post-paid. 
No possible 
a2 change of edi- 
tions in Davies’ 
aa works hereaf- 
ter. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
IMPORTANT. 


EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


Prof. Raw. Searing 


EDITOR OF THE 


hare Virgil's ened, 


‘ONTEMPLATES 
Editing a full series of the best Latin 
and Greek authors in similar 
style. 


The next in course will be 


HOMER’S ILIAD. 


With all the great features. 


To be published ina few months, 


The "Classics of Church Music. 


For Congregational Singing. 


Hymus of the Chnrch 


(HYMNS AND TUNES.) 
Adopted by the Synod of the Re 
tormed Church of America; and ex- 
tremely popular with all denomina 
tions of Christians, 
Price $2.75, post-paid. 
To Pastors and Choristers for ex 
amination, #2. 


———— 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, 


No: 111 Pav 113 WILL! 


[IAM ST., NEW YORK 
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Estell’s Programme Clock for Schools. 





Patented Jamuary 11th, 1870. 


This clock is an excellent wif a The machinery of this clock 
eight-day time-piece, and at ‘ip iy p— is much superior to that usual- 
the same time is easily set to ly found in school clocks. It 
announce a// the exercises of “py é . costs but a trifle more than an 
the school-room, no matter SS ordinary clock of the same 
how irregularly they may He A grade, and must soon become 
come. When once arranged #a 6 Bit the standard clock for schools. 
it needs no changing, except as #iMMMMII))) Bh Every clock warranted to 
the order of exercises is chang- i} ea ya give entire satisfaction. Price, 
ed, and then the change is iN Aig SONS ‘it $15. Securely packed for 
easily and rapidly made. It [i H : Same shipping to any part of the 
relieves the teacher from all }m ere eS i United States. 
care about watching the time | WOK DIL \ AGENTS WANTED. 
for changing exercises. Itre- | (( ui Hf 
duces the order of the school- cS Ces il “« Gives perfect satisfaction—a per- 

‘It | fect time-kecper and saves much 
room to perfect system. The Mig ji trouble.” : C. HOWE. 
machinery is very simple, and 2esseeeaees = |} San Leandro, Cal., July 13, 1870. 
cannot get out of order. It is fi = i iT Oe Have used your ‘ Programme 

we - CN | iH | Ih ock’ since April last. It has calle 
the admiration of every prac- In Hi i HH : | and dismissed each class, and has 
i it meets & HI Hy proved allthat’can be desired.” 
tical teacher, because it cu | HR elt rgd, alll 
awant long felt hy every one. Morris, Ill., Aug. 11, 1870. 


HADLEY BROTHERS, Booksellers & Stationers, 


Sole Manufacturvrs, 41 Madison Street, Chicago. 


HKDUCATIONAL. 


Colleges, Academies, Female Seminaries, Free Schools, and Families supplied with able and skillful Teachers— 
Northern, Southern, Western, or European, at no expense except for postage. 

THOROUGHLY QUALIFIED TEACHERS in every department and of every grade provided with suitable 
situations. School Property bought and sold, and School Furniture and Books, Pianos, etc., selected by good judges, 
and procured at the lowest rates. Send (with stamp) for circulars to 

BRAULIK & GOULD, U. S. Scholastic Agency, No. 311 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 








RECEIPTS FOR DISTRICT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


List of School Districts whose Boards have subscribed and psid for one copy for each Director since June, 1870, 
the figures showing the number taken and paid for: 
ADAMS. CARBON. | COLUMBIA, | ERIE. | MONTGOMERY. 
York Springs Lehighton.... ....5)Berwick §| Union. sssseoees ++ eee3/Lower Merion. 
ALLEGHENY. CENTRE. | CRAWFORD. | ; 
Haines vooeeS] | FRANKLIN | POTTER. 
ee a CHESTER. jE. Fairfield 65 Antrim, .eeee ceeee5|Oswayue weeeeeee 
eae sees o 0 6| Pheenixville 00S] 
CLARION. CUMBERLAND. SCHUYLKILL, | 
Lower Wakeford. ..4|Monroe..... ...+++§|Monroe.... s{einereville..... o00eS 
Warrington... ....+ +5 
The foliowing Districts have subscribed for five copies each, but the money is yet due: Richland, South Pittsburg 
and 6th Ward, Allegheny city Districts, Allegheny county; Taylor District, Cambria county; Tredyffrin District, 
Chester; Blacklick District, Indiana county ; Strasburg Borough, East Donegal District, Lancaster county; Wilkes- 
barre District, Luzerne county; Lower Salford District, Montgomery county; Freemansburgh District,’ North 
ampton county; Penn District, Perry county; Oil City District, Venango county; Holidaysburg District, Blair 
county; East Pike Run Wistrict, Washington county; East Deer District, Allegheny county ; Lower Saucen Dis- 
trict, Northampton county ; Venango District, Venango county. 


THE LANCASTER SCHIOOL MOTTOES. 


County Superintendents recommend them. Teachers pronounce them THE BEST and CHEAPEST mottoes published. 

hey are an ornament upon the wall, to say nothing of their wholesome and moral influence upon the mind of the 
Pupil. Mailed free, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1.10. See extended advertisement in September issue of 
this Journal. Address J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 















German in Public Schools, 


Cheap, clear, comprehensive and thoroughly practical Text-Books, successfully 
usedin many Public Schools. je With much German Script.-@a = 
| 











































AHN, German Primer. $0.35. AHN, German Handwriting. $0.40. 
AHN, Rudiments of the German Language. $0.35. | GRAUERT, Manual of the German Language, 
AHN, Method of the German Language. With Pro- Part I. $0.40 ; Part II. $0.40; complete $0.70, | 
nunciation by J. C. Oehlschlaeger. Part I. $0.60; | GRAUERT, First German Reader. $0.50. 
Part II. $0.40; complete, $1.00. ; GRAUERT, Second German Reader. $o.60. , 
Descriptive Lists free. Single specimen copies sent to teachers, post paid, upon receipt of half price. 
Largest stock of GERMAN DICTIONARIES at all prices, and large Assortment of Grammars, Dictionaries, 
Readers, etc., for the study of All Modern Languages. Catalogues free. All orders for German, French, and In 
English Books and Periodicals promptly filled. E. STEIGER, 22 & 24 Frankfort St., New York. ne 
é yo 
pe 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 
, mi 
—__—__—__—_o—@—_____ - 
TI 
First Series. For Sabbath School use. By mail, $2.00. No Sabbath 
School can afford to be without it. 
Seconp Series. For Public Schools—higher department. Price by 
mail, $1.50. 
Tuirp Series. For Primary Schools. Price $1.00. 
Twenty Scnoot Room Morrtoes. On best card board. By mail, $1.00. 
Craic Microscope. The celebrated Craig Microscope. By mail, $2.75. 
Twenty-five per cent. discount on all the above articles when ordered by 
the dozen. | 
Wi 


For further particulars and samples of the cards, address, with stamp, ut 


JOHN ATWATER, - 
Box 403 Chicago, II. 





JUST PUBLISHED:—-A REVISED EDITION Or 


OF 


LADREYT’S MODERN CONVERSATIONAL 
FRENCH READER. 


A superior text-book, with copious English Foot-notes and explanations, approved and recommended by all teachen 0: 

of French and other competent judges. St: 
It has been adopted and is now used in the United States Naval Academy, at Annapolis, in the West Poist 

Military School, and in most of the leading colleges and schools of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, pa 

New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Philadelphia, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, &c. ter 
OS™ One volume 12mo. Retail price $1.00. en 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.--Baltimore: Cushings & Bailey. 


When this reader cannot be obtained through Booksellers, the undersigned will send any quantity, from one copy 
upward, by mail or express, at reduced price. Liberal terms for introduction. 


Please address C. LADREYT, Boston, Mass. 
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“ELOW TO SAY THINGS.” 


Prof. J. .W. SHOEMAKER, 


Principal of the Philadelphia Institute, is prepared to make a few more engagements with Young Men’s Christian 


Associations, Lyceums and similar organizations, to deliver his new Lecture, “* HOW TO SAY THINGS.” 
Shoemaker as a Reader and Teacher of Elocution, gives a peculiar interest to this Lecture. 


Prof. 
He is recommended by 


many of the leading Educators and public men of the country. 
He may be addressed in care of Y. M. C. A., 1210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








THE NURSERY: 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNGEST READERS. 


This unique Magazine is now in its fourth year, and meeting with a success unequaled in juve- 


nile periodical literature. It is the first and only 


work of its kind, in fact, a most happy invention. 


Every Number has at least Twenty-five Pictures 
Inthe best style of art, by Pletsch, Frolitch, Weir, Froment, Billings, Barnes, and other emi- 


nent artists, 


The reading matter is prepared with the utmost care by the best writers for the 


young, and the work has won the entire confidence of parents and teachers. 


The Boston Transcript says: ‘It is superior 
are wholly artistic.” 


to any other juvenile in its illustrations, which 


“The best magazine in the world for youngest readers,” says the Chicago Advance. 
THE NURSERY has won its position by sheer merit, and will continue to maintain the 
peculiar character which has made it so great a favorite. 





TERMS. 


$1.20; 20 copies for $20; single numbers, 15 cents. 


mailed for 10 cents, Address, 


$1.50 a year in advance; 3 copies, $4; 5 copies, $6; each additional copy for 


A sample number with premium list 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





The Oldest, Largest, and most Perfect Man- | 
ufactory in the United States. 


45,000 NOW IN USE! 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.’S 


Organs & Melodeons | 


Will be delivered in any part of the United States reached 
by Express (where they have no agent) FREE OF 
CHARGE on receipt of list price. 

0G~ Send for Price Lists and Circulars. 

Address, 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


The Nation, a weekly literary journal published in the 
city of New York, in noticing ‘¢ An Old-Fashioned Girl,” 
very truly says, ‘*her (Miss Alcott’s) stories have been 





| read by an immense number of girls and boys,” and fol- 
| lows up this remark by saying, *¢ but girls and boys read 


anything and everything, and are easily pleased "—a slan- 


| der which every girl and boy in Christendom will resent. 


It is a notorious fact, however, that the 


MILLION READERS, 


MORE OR LESS OF 


LITTLE WOMEN 


AND 


An Old-Fashioned Girl 


Are composed largely of adults, grown-up papas and mam- 
mas, who, if the Nation is. correct, are easily ‘tickled 
with a straw.” 
Price of “ Little Women” (62nd 1000), $3. 
of ** An Old-Fashioned Girl ” (36th 1000), $1.50. 
Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Price 





WANTED. | 
90,000 Boys and Girls; 


One in every neighborhood in the United 
States to work for us at leisure hours for goo 
pay in cash. TEACHERS may afford ma- 
terial aid and encouragement to one or two 
energetic scholars in each school by calling at- 
tention to this. 

Write at once for particulars to 


JOHN B. ALDEN & CO., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





teaser ae U N-W RET- 
TEN WORD winch. 


Shows us untold riches and beauties in the Great House, 
with its Blooming flowers, Singing birds, Waving palms, 
Rolling clouds, Beautiful bow, Sacred mountains, De- 
lightful rivers, Mighty oceans, Thundering voices, Blazing 
heavens and vast universe with countless beings in millions 
of worlds, and reads to us in each the Unwritten Word. 
Rose-tinted paper, ornate engravings and superb binding. 
Intelligent men and women wanted to introduce the 
work in every township and village. Light business. 
Good pay. Send for circular, description, endorsements, 
and terms to agents. ZIEGLER & McCURDY, 16 


South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











MceGuifey’s 
New Ectectic Sreccer anp Reapers are the 
most popular works of their kind ever published. 
‘They have attained an annual sale of nearly 
2,500,000 copies. 


MeGuffey’s Charts.—Ten numbers 
published in two convenient forms: on Ro//er 
(sent prepaid for $2.25) and on Boards ($3.75). 
‘The Alphabet and Multiplication Table are 
printed on Nos. 9 and 10 in /arge type, which 
may be read across the class-room. 


Ray’s Arithmetics.—A progressive 
and thorough course of Primary, Mental, and 
Practical Arithmetic. 
Metric System is given. 


Ray’s Algebras. — Elementary and 


A full treatment of the | Normal Schools. 


THE STANDARD 
ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL 


Series. —McGurrey’s | 


| 


| 


' 
! 





} 


| 


tion at 10 cents each. 


SERIES. 


Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
By Thompson & Bowlers. Consists of Copy 
Books (12 Nos.), a set of Writing Cards, and 
a Hand-Book of Explanations. ‘The simplest 
and most business-like style of letters is adopted; 


| short sentences are introduced into the early 


numbers; and other valuable features combine 
to render the Eclectic System worthy the atten- 
tion of Teachers. The first eight copy books 
now ready. Will be furnished for first introduc. 
Retail price, 15 cents, 


Coie’s Institute Reader.—An a- 
tractive book, on an entirely new plan, for 
Teachers’ Institutes, County Examiners, and 
Retail, 31.25; single copy 


| for examination, 85$c.; furnished to Teachers 
J ’ 5 ’ 


Higher, for the use of Common Schools, High | 


Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 


Ray’s Higher Mathematics.— 
Ray’s Plane and Solid Geometry, Ray’s Geom- 
etry and Trigonometry, Ray’s Analytic Geom- 
etry, Ray’s Astronomy, and (in preparation) 
Ray’s Calculus. 


Harvey’s Granvmars.—Twobooks: 
an Elementary and English Grammar. Clear, 
concise, accurate and thorough. 
year from their publication they were adopted 
for exclusive use in four States. 


Within one | 


Pinneo’s Series.—Primary and Ana- | 


lytical Grammar ; 
English Teacher ; Parsing Exercises, and False 
Syntax. In extensive and popular use. 


Guide to Composition ; | 


Institutes at 80 cents. 


White’s Registers.— A Common School 
and a Graded School Register. Made of first. 
class paper and bound in heavy boards. Price, 
$1.00; furnished for introduction at 75¢. 


Graded School Arithmetics.— 
White’s Primary Arithmetic ; White's Interme. 
diate Arithmetic ; White's Complete Arithmetic. 
The series combines Mental and Written Arith- 
metic in a practical and philosophical manner; 
uniformity of plan is observed throughout. 


Schuyler’s Complete Algebra.— 
New book. Sufficiently elementary for those 


| who have a knowledge of Arithmetic, and suft- 


ciently advanced for those who intend to pur- 
sue the nigher Mathematics. Retai/, $1.80; 
single copy for examination, $1.25; price for 


| introduction, $1.10. 


Eclectic Geographies.—V on Stein- | 
wehr’s Primary Geography ; Intermediate Ge- | 


ography ; School Geography. A complete 


series in three books. New plan; new mat- 


ter; new illustrations; the best school maps | 
Von Steinwehr’s Pri- | ject Lessons ; 


| Gbb.5 be. 


published in America. 


mary Geography now ready. 


Also—Many other valuable Educational 
Works, including Norton’s Natural Philosophy; 
Schuyler’s Logic; Ktda’s Elocutions De Wolf's 
Speller; Philip Phillipps Day-School Singer; 
McGuffey’s Speakers; Evans’ Geometry; Ob- 
T'be Examiner, or Teacher's Aid, 





Le Teache:s and School Officers are cordially invited to correspond with the publishers. 
Descriptive Circulars of any of the above books, Price Lists, Terms for Introduction, etc., ete., 


promptly furnished upon application. 


ADDRESS, 





WILSON, HINKLE & Co., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED 





FOR THE 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


BOSTON, MASS. 


—_— ——- << 


| Be F. STEVENS, PRESIDENT. JosEpH M. G1BBens, SEc’y. 





CHARTERED 18385. ASSETS, $8,500,000. 


STROUD, MARSTON & Co, 


No. 133 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
For Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia. 


NO STOCK. PURELY MUTUAL. 











Dividends AnnuaL, commencing with the First Year, on ContTrisuTion Pian. 








ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


No Policy issued by this Company is forfeited until its value is worked out in insurance. 
Special attention is here called to an Act of the Massachusetts Legislature, (Chap. 186,) which 
secures to policy holders in companies chartered by the authority of this Commonwealth, but 
not to persons insured in foreign companies doing business in this State, protection against the 
immediate forfeiture of policies for non-payment of premium. No. one, after examining this 
Statute, will forego the advantage of insuring in a Massachusetts Company. It includes much 
more than is intended by the non-forfeiture feature made so prominent by many companies 
that are not bound by its stringent requirements. 

The accompanying Table will ;———————— 
show the time that a Life Policy, | | i Pay't 
isued by this Company, will/|| sapocare 
continue in force after the an-|| ees & 
nual cash payment of premium || r- ‘ 
has ceased, no other condition || 
of the policy being violated. || 
Only four different ages, and|| “>| = 
seven payments are given; but/| 3, : 6 359 || 
they will suffice to show the practical || 40 6 276 |j 
working of the law. ime seers aaa ee ee 

PRACTICAL RESULTS. 

WILLIAM HEALY, of New York City, was insured in 1861. He ceased paying in 
1868 ; died in 1869, when his Pelicy was paid. Liability of Company expired Nov. 7, 1875. 

NATHANIEL A. COFFIN, of Dorchester, Mass., was insured in 1854. Let his Policy 
lapse ; died in 1869, and was covered until September, 1873. 

The attention of SCHOOL TEACHERS who may be out of employment, especially call- 


ed to the above advertisement. 





| 7 Payt’s | 
IN CASH. 


T Pays | 5 Payts | 6 Payt’s 
IN CASH.|IN CASH,;IN CASH. 


- 


3 Pays 


IN CASH. 


2 Pay'ts 
IN CASH. 
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Books that are Books! 


PUBLISHED BY 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA... 


—————- +s-e--_ --- 


Teachers and School Officers must examine these New Books if they wish to 
keep up with the times and with the improved methods of instruction which now prevail ip 


the best schools, 
WARREN’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


I, Warren’s Primary Geography, - . - $33 
]I, Warren’s Common School Geography, - . . . - -_ = 
Iil. Warren's Physical Geography, . - ° . - - = 188 


For Introduction or Examination, One-half the above Retail Prices. 

No higher commendation could be awarded to any series of Books than that given Warren's 
Series of Geographies by their extensive use in all parts of the country for many years pas, 
and by their re-adoption, as fast as revised, in such cities as Boston, Providence, Philadelphia 
Washington, Chicago, St. Leuis, Nashville, &c., and in hundreds of other important Cities 


and Towns. 
GREENE’S IMPROVED GRAMMARS. 





I. Greene's Introduction, - : - $56 
II. Greene’s English Grammar, - - : - - - - - - - 16 
Ill. Greene’s Analysis, -- - - - - - - - - - - = § 


For introduction or examination, one-half the above retail prices. 

This series of English Grammars was prepared by Professor S. S. Greene, of Brown 
University, and is the result of a long and careful study of the language itself, as well as of the 
best methods of teaching it. 

The three books form a connected series, adapted to the different grades of city and country 
schools; but each book is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others. 

Since their recent revision, these Grammars have been officially adopted in the States of 
Minnesota, Kansas, Arkansas and Louisiana; by the School Boards of St, Louis, Chicago, 
and of more than One Thousand other prominent cities and towns in various parts of the 
country ; so that they are rapidly becoming the National Standard Text-Books on Grammu. 


POTTER & HAMMOND’S COPY-BOOKS. 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITION, IN THREE SERIES. 


I, The School Series—Nos. 1 to 7, ) 
IL. The Mereantile Series—Nos. 8 to 12, -Per Dozen, - - $1,80 
IIL. The Ladies’ Fine Hand Series—Nos. 13 to 15, 


For introduction or examination, one dollar per dozen. 





These Copies are unsurpassed in respect to weatness, beauty, ease, simplicity, and accuraty; 
and by them easy, flowing, graceful «writing is taught, not stiff, slow, paintul pen-drawing. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Berard’s United States History, - - “ - - ‘ ‘ 7 . - 12 
Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastics, - - . . . > * . -». = 
Leach’s Complete Speller, - - - - - - = = "eee 3 
Knisely’s Arithmetical Questions, - . ‘ a ‘ . ‘ . . = 
Apgar’s Geographical Drawing Book, - : - - »* so ~. a 


Full Descriptive Circulars sent free upon application. Correspondence earnestly solicited; 
and information in regard to Teachers’ names, proposed changes in text-books, &c., gladly t 


ceived. Address 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphit 
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A NEW BOOF,. 


CHAUVENET’S GEOMETRY. 


JUST PUBLISEHIED. 


TREATISE OX ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
WITH APPENDICES CONTAINING 


A COLLECTION OF EXERCISES FOR STUDENTS. 


AND AN 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN GEOMETRY. 
By WILLIAM CHAUVENET, LL. D., 


PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY IN WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 








The publishers offer this work to the public in the confident belief that it will at once be 
recognized as the sranparp American work on the Erements or Geometry, and be adopted 
by all teachers who value thoroughness and completeness, when obtained without expense of 
simplicity and clearness, and who wish to put their students in proper relation to the general 
science of mathematics, of which these elements form so important a part, 

From Pror. J. W. Sarrorp, Director of the Dearborn 
Observatory, Chicago, Illinois. 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. Schools, St. Louis, Missouri. 

GenTLEMEN :—I am glad to see at last an Sr. Louis, August 15, 1870. 
American text-book on this subject, which is 
not from seventy-five to two thousand years Messrs. J. B. Lippincorr & Co. 
behind the time, and which, without casting At a late meeting of the Board of Public 
away what is good in the old, does not totally | Schools in this city, Chauvenet’s Elementary 
exclude the brilliant geometrical discoveries of | Geometry and Trigonometry were adopted as 
the present century. I shall recommend its regular text-books in our High School Course. 


From Wm. T. Harris, Esq., Superintendent of Public 


adoption asa text-book in this University. In publishing a work of the high character 
Very respectfully, | that the Geometry unquestionably bears, you 
May 13, 1870. J. W. SAFFORD. have laid under obligation to your firm the 





From G H.H : ' nm friends of mathematical studies throughout the 
rom Georce H. Howison, Senior Master in the Englis lend. ‘Written by one ohn ts thoroughly "4 


High School, Boston, Mass. . err’ ‘ 
EnctisH Hicu Scuoor, May 11, 1870 master, it everywhere in its detail indicates, in 
. ’ ? > a 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. a suggestive form, their bearings on the ulti- 
GentLemen:— . . . The simple an- | ate questions of Analysis. 

nouncement that a work on Elementary Geom- Very respectfully, 

etry was in preparation by Chauvenet, would of WM. T. HARRIS. 


itself be sufficient to put all the best mathemati- 
cal instructors in a mood of expectation. From “ame 
my acquaintance with the work, it is my con- 
viction that its publication will mark an im- 2 
portant era in the history of geometry, in this} Prof. Chauvenet is already very favorably 
country at least. The distinguished author | known to students of mathematics by his Plane 
has apparently solved with brilliant success | and Spherical Trigonometry. The Geometry 
some of the difficulties which the Jeading Eu- | has, in style of discussion and arrangement of 
ropean geometers of this century have most | matter, the same qualities which make the 
deeply felt, and has placed the whole science | Trigonometry such an excellent text-book. 
upon a consistent logical foundation, such as it The demonstrations are concise, and yet com- 
has scarcely known since the time of Euclid. | prehensive enough ; avoiding frequent repett- 

Very respectfully, yours, tions, and yet placing the point on which the 

GEORGE W. HOWISON. _| proof turns clearly before the reader. 


Sample copies for examination will be sent to Teachers and School Officers, prepaid, on. 
receipt of $1.20. g@g~ Liberal terms for introduction. 


PuILADELPHIA, Sept. 1870. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers. 


From the Harvarp CotiteGe ADVocATE. 




















J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 


512 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


GENERAL DEALERS IN 


SCHOOL BOOK:s, SCHOOL DESKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


——__——-0 


CHARTS, &Cc. 








A. B. C. Cards, 22 by 28 inches. (Sheets 40c.) Mounted.......ccccccccccscccccccsccce chepiedsennndeeenide ctsesse “OS 

Multiplication Cards, 22 by 23 inches. (Sheets 49c.) Mounted......... RE SEER E I  PR ee % 
Above are of the largest kind made, and one set will suftice for an entire school room. 

Simonson’s Zoological Charts. (Sheets 50c.) Colored and Mounted..........cceccecccceecccscccscecvcces 10 


This will be found a valuable auxiliary to the student of Natural History, showing at a glance, all its divisions 
and sub-divisions. : : 
Fifteen Charts of the Natural History of the Animal Kingdom, by Prof. J. H. Von Schubert, of 


Munich ; consisting of 90 plates, with 342 illustrations, elegantly colored and mounted, with key. Price. ...24 
These are the finest and cheapest ever oftered for sale in this country. 

Cutter's Physiological Charts. 10 inset. (Sheets colored).............. bisa tegen dah ae 5aee Sarabhai - TH 

” - si 66 RN A SG de acd dincwndndssesnse acess éaneenssoawen -.120 

ad 66 66 Se - Ce I 5. odd cess cenekkstasndnetniatsiseudsaendis + 50 

“ 6 ‘6 er ee ne ao meee 10 0 


A large assortment of educational charts continually on hand. Send for complete descriptive lists, 
ASTRONOMY. 


en NOD ONE ON oo oid n. tsb oe cesccdccsnccisdccicanecsacdndiasced $650 eee. pessse seences coccccecs 20 

This work is profusely illustrated in the most elegant and elaborate style. It is designed for Com- 
mon Schools and Academies, as well as to accompany the valuabie instruments invenved by the same author. 
Dayis’ Lirmatellus....... 22... - cc cceeccccce secs cence eceneeseeescsseeerscnsensesesesesssesssssesesasseeees «+240 00 

Heliotellus RPE OPO OEE Te EEE TROT Cr ET eT EEE oe eee rere re Jone seeseceeseseceesesees 60 

These ingepious instruments demonstrate the astronomica! phenomena of the Sun, Earth, Moon and two of the 
Planets. They facilitate to an almost incredible degree, the sublime study of Astronomy, and at the same time 
illustrate the important features of Physical and Descriptive Geography. Ina word they elucidate both Astronomy 
and Geography, and are the most important Educational Inventions of the age. 

Globes,—All sizes and varieties, from $1.50 to 8275.00. 

FULL CATALOGUES OF ABOVE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


IN PRESS. 
My FIRST DRAWING BOOFE,. 
FOR SLATE EXERCISES. 
BY JOHN COLLINS, ARTIST. 
This little book will contain 12 plates of drawings, embracing straight and curved lines, Capital and Script letters, 


numerals, Familiar Objects, Animals, &c., as well as directions for the teacher and pupil. It is designed especially 
for the slate, and will be a live book in the school-room. Price by mail, 30 cents. 


THeaE NEw Sona Book. 


THE DIADEM OF SCHOOL SONGS, 


BY PROF. WM. TILLINGHAST. 
Its Beautiful Illustrations make it a decided Novelty. Its excellent and appropriate Music; its carefully selected Poetry, and 
its superior system of Instruction in the elements of Music make it 
The very best School Music Book ever Published. 


Ba” Its Songs are adapted to every possible occasion in every kind of School. 











Price, per dozen, $6 00. ag Specimen mailed for 60 cents. 

New School Mottoes,—The set consists of twelve handsome, colored cards, containing twenty different and 
appropriate mottoes to be hung in the Schou! Room. Thy will be found an ornament as well as a valuable aid to 
the teacher. Per set, per mail, prepaid, 75 cents. ‘ 

mith’s Complete Speller’s Manual.- By W. W. Smith, author of ‘“Smith’s Little Speller,’”’ ‘ Definer’s 
Manual,” *‘ Etymology,” etc., etc. New and enlarged edition. This Manual consists of a large and well selected 
collection of test words in English Orthography, with the correct pronunciation and full definition attached to each 
word, adapted especially for the use of those desiring to improve themselves in the art of spelling correctly. It cor 
tains also lessons in Dictation Exercises, and a comprehensive list of words of similar pronunciation but different 
meaning—their signification always being given. It will be found a capital Exercise Book in any school. Price, sent 
per mail, prepaid, 35 cents. ‘i 
School Rewards.—Anderson’s Graduated Premiums, containing 600 Premiums, Certificates, etc......... $1 


Atwater’s Schoo! Government, containing 800 Merits, Certificates, etc............s. Hesstenedeneecones ‘spiked a, 

Aids to School Disclpline, containing 600 Merits, Certificates, etc............ceee0: CeNSCECCRC+OSS occesecsene -. 

Any of the above sent per mail, prepaid, at price annexed. 

Slating.—Eureka Liquid Slating, in pint cans.............. Mesbndsehseiedeiaiubnideaeecesaaseeeree seunanees . 1% 
66 “6 ‘6s EES EE Oe VET SR ee co aida ainsi eee 3.0 


This Slating makes a surface which rivals the best Wall Slates; is perfectly black, never crumbles, and remains 
—_ and smooth. It is successfully applied to any kind of board or wall. Put up in tin cans it can be sent avy 
stance. 


STEP BY STEP; or, The Child’s First Lesson Book. 


A beautifully illustrated little work, consisting of graduated lessons trom A. B. C, to Spelling and Reading. Price, 
sent per mail, prepaid, 25 cents. 
School F'urniture=--Every Description: 


As it is a specialty with us to furnish every article used in the school room, Teachers and Sehool Officers will find it 
to their advantage to call and examine our stock of School Books, Stationery, School Desks, Black Boards, Gloves, & 


7 Full Descriptive and Priced List of all, will be Mailed upon application. eu 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Charles Scribner & Company, 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES—Over 1,000,000 Copies Sold. 


“ Incomparably superior to anything publisbed.”’—AGassiz. 
y ly toing 


Prof. ARNOLD GUYOT’S WORKS ON GEOGRAPHY. 


Used exclusively in all the public schools of the following cities: Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Spring- 
field, Mass. ; Cleveland, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis, Indiana. Adopted for exclusive use in the States of 
Florida, Arkansas, and Nebraska. Used in nearly 6,coo schools in New England, in over 9,000 schools in Ohio 
and Michigan, in many of the schools in New York city, and largely throughout the United States in public 
and private schools, academies and Colleges. 

It is the true system. It is the most successful, It is the only system which fully arouses the intelligence of pupils and 


awakens interest and enthusiasm in the study. The series comprises the fullowing books : 

Introduction to the Study of Geography....................ce 0 Bsahiencaansoneeseees seepensasia eekGius $1.00 
Elementary Geography (First Lesson Book)......... bGLaiersiak 61 ¥ilis ead ensece exkcun ae saanpenaanseenccssaneeee 75 
Intermediate Geography (a Study of Form and Location)................005 $0060 6 60:6 © seveceson scseccces 1.60 
Common School Geography (Descriptive, Physical and Political Geography). ...00 sesseseee os pedongss: ems 


The above books will be sent for examination at one-half retail prices, and for introduction on very liberal terms- 

Notr.—Future editions of Guyot’s Geographies will be issued with the following improvements, which will in no 
way interfere with the use of old editions in the same classes, as the tert remains the same, with verbal corrections only 
excepted. Inthe Elementary, the Maps will be printed from new plates, with new color blocks—ocean waters blue. 
The Intermediate will be increased in size, to admit the new maps, which have been engraved in the highest style of 
the art, and will be inserted in place of those now in use; the lettering on these maps is clear and distinct, and while 
all the physical characteristics are preserved, the maps are perfectly legible, and are colored in a superior manner 
from entirely new color blocks. A supplement of 16 pages is added to this book, containing valuable matter on Math- 
ematical Geography, Governments and Religions and Map-drawing. 


Prof. GUYOT’S WALL MAPS, Physical, Political, and Outline. 


On these maps, the green color indicates low lands; the brown, table lands; andthe white, high plateaus; while 
the position, direction, height, and steepness of mountains, are all shown by the peculiarities of the mountain shades. 

The Political Divisions are shown by bright red lines; the names of all prominent features are distinctly printed, 
but inso light a type that they can be read at a short distance only ; thus the map is fitted for all the purposes of an 
outline map. Hence these maps are, at the same time, really Physical, Political, and Outline, or, in other words,, 
we have three maps in one. The publishers have issued tive different series, viz. 

The Large Series, consisting of nine large and splendid maps, mounted on rollers and varnished. Price, $71 

The Intermediate Series, consisting of 8 maps, prepared and mounted in same way, but smaller. $38.50 

The Common School Series, ten in number, somewhat smaller but mounted similarly. Price, 525 

The Primary Series, mounted on muslin, in a portfolio. Price, $18. 

The Classical Series, three in number, elegantly mounted. Price, $45. 


FELTER’S POPULAR SCHOOL ARITHMETICS. 


Firs? Lessons. (Ulustrated).........ccscceccsccces 25 | Trlermediaze Art7hmMene .....000 need adios icdewha 80 
Primary Arizhmedic. (Ilustrated)..............5 35 | Grammar School Artthmeltes.ccccccecccccccceece 95 
MCE SAPEIRMLTE 5. oo 60cccs06cs0asscacseres AB | Poetical MritBMeesse, .ccsccersccccceoceccccceces $1.00 


_ Although these books possess features which distinguish them from the many Arithmetics now before the public, they 
illustrate no untried theory, but are the result of a long practical experience in the class-room The unparalleled rapidity 
vith which they are being introduced into our best schools, proves that they meet wants that have been unsupplied, and 
pasess merits which at once commend them to popular favor. 


+ . 
Prof. Cooley’s Works on Natural Science. 

A Lexl-Book of Chemistry ..cccccccccccccaces ..-81.25 | 4 Zerl- Book of Nalural Thilosophy...se cess. » 1.5 

_ Prof. Cooley’s Natural Philosophy has been received with unanimous approval. It is remarkable for the concise 
Pinted, and systematic manner in which the modern views are presented to the pupil. Cooley’s Chemistry, subse- 
quently published, has the same points of excellence in style, and is particularly liked, on account of the brevity of the 
course, which becomes such from the exclusion of all extraneous matter usually found in Text-Books of the Science. These 
Books are valuable, and should be known and used in all of our Academies and High Schools. 


PROF. HENRY N. DAY’S WORKS. 


Introduction to the Study of English Literature. $2.25 | Mrt Of Discourse .... 02.0 cc ccccceccccccccscccccccces 1.50 
NE MMIINIIB. occas... ois. d.cepiesescadarnes enc 1550 | BWlements of Logic. ......cccccccecces A OEEL Rep pee 1.50 
ng Composer.......... eon g hs eSaiuaiaidatimigun ia andi Re 5 a: GID 65 occ act neds cab ceeecasesenc Sea eee 


PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES. 


These are the only Globes which illustrate Gravitation. They are handsomely mounted in modern style, covered with 
GYOT’S PHYSICAL MAPS, and in every respect wiapted to the use of progressive teachers, i 
: Mrs. Mary Howe SmitH’s GLOBE MANUAL is supplied with each Globe. A copy of the Manual will be sent free to 
aly address on application. 
, {* DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES and Mammoth Circulars of Testimonials forwarded free 
% postage to any address. Most favorable terms offered to School Boards, or Teachers uesirous 
Introducing the above Text-Books. Address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., Pustisners. 


654 Broadway, New York. 
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Something New and Kconomical. 


rr? 





That the superior merits of Stoddard’ Arithmetics are well known and appreciated is proved by 


their extensive use in the best schools of Pennsylvania. 


To meet the wants of the people in these times of high prices, the Publishers of Stoddard’s series offer 


A Full Course of Arithmetic. 


For Graded Schools, (including Primary and High Departments, 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


Stoddard’s New Primary Arithmetic, (i//sstrated,) price 30 cents. 

Stoddard’s Combination School Arithmetic, (mex tal and written in one book,) price 80 cents. 

This book is a combis.ation of the American Intellectual and Rudiments enlarged. 

Stoddard’s Complete Arithmetic, (including advaneed subjects,) price 31.25. 

This book is the New Practical to page 303, and about 150 pages on subjects suited for a High Schvol and Com- 
mercial Course. 

Bea Vhese books present full expositions of the principles of Arithmetic, and their applications to modern me- 
thods of buziness in its various branches. 

Stoddard’s Combination School Arithmetic begins with such a simple explanation of Number, 
etc., and is so full in its illustrations of the practical uses of Arithmetic to business matters, that for general use, 
in district schools, it is the only text-book required. 


School Directors, Superintendents and Teachers are ited to examine these books, which can be in- 








t roduced into schools when other books are in use, on ver; term 
THE FOLLOWING BOOKS OF STODDARD’S SERIES ARE STILL PUBLISHED: 

Stoddard’s Juvenile Mental Arithmetic... er ebeeae ined nekewdheseweikede« asin 
Stoddard’s Amer. Intellectual Arithmetic, with Metri i s and Measures....cscoes oaacneene 
Stoddard’s Rudiments of Arithmetic, (new edition, witl and Exercises. scccccccsccoccsccccs of 
Stoddard’s Practical Arithmetic, (old edition)..........6.. TerTrrriT rrr rrr ee oe 6eccencocod ae 
Stoddard’s New Practical Arithmetic, with Metric Tables, etc. .cccccscccccccccceccecs éstedeegee aden 
Stoddard’s Complete Arithmetic,.......eeeseeeees (ane eee céthendotews ni ceeeducsecesouseeune 


New and full Keys to the Intellectual and Complete (including New Practic al) Asithmetics are now published, 


gas” Stoddard’s WNew Elementary Algebra. Hig her Algebra and books for an advanced course 
of Mathematics are in preparation. 


IMPORTANT ADDITIONS TO BULLIONS’ SERIES OF GRAMMARS, &e. 


BULLIONS’ COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR, (with analysis,).. kdéebnnw aceon 
BULLIONS’ PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, WITH AN: AL Y SIs, (new edition, in new and en- 
larged type, of this author’s standard Analytical and Practical English Grammar,). oa 0eeodtesscercceses Mam 


Bullions & Morris’ Latin Lessons, (new,).......eesee0- ore rere ccccccccccccccecscccccccosc cece IM 
Bullions & Morris’ Latin Grammar, (new,)....e0.seeee008 ne ceekens YTV CCC TTT TTC 


Bullions’ Latin Reader, (new edition,) enlarged with simple reading exercises, and references to Bullions’ and 
Bullions & Riess’ Latin Geammars,) «++ +-0 +++. dtp Rte ChOCRE CO6) 0G000s 600 6d A Reheneeade es eeeenne 
Bullions’ Cesar, (new edition,) with references to both Latin Grammars...cecececcccscccccccccccce cose 1.50 


Bullions’ Cicero, (new edition,) with references to both Latin Grammars....cesceceeeccceee sevcee conse - 1.50 
Bullions’ New Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, (with Synonyms.)....ee esceceeecceeecccces 5:00 
Bullions & Kendrick’s Greek Grammar, (new,).....+++ bid wbedoneesesia~s Cbeerasssndenesnesenesscues in 


Bullions & Kendrick’s Greek Exercises, 10 accompany the Grammar, (iM presS,).esceesccccese coscertees 
hes All the other Books of Bullivns’ Series are published as heretofore. To Teachers using them, these new 
editions, in larger and improved type, etc., are worth consideration. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS: 


ALDEN’S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT, for Academies and ee Te a 
ALDEN’S CITIZEN’S MANUAL OF GOVERNMENT, for Schools....cccsccescccccecccccsccces $0 


Brocklesby’s Astronomy, with problems.......++ 51-75 | Keetel’s French Grammar......- hidiinsapicaiesdomecaeeee 
Loomis’ Physiology.......sececesccceescecses 1.25] Keetel’s Oral Method with French, (new).....0+ 6% 
Hooker’s Human Physiology......... ce ccces «+ 1.75) Peissner’s German Grammar, ...00 sees cocececeree Le]§ 
Fairchild’s Moral Philosophy.......... o © coccceces 1.50} Palmer’s Book-Keeping....ccccsccceecccccece 1:00 
Shaw’s Manual of English Literature........... 2.09} Blanks to do. Pe CT 


Baz Whena change of Text-books is contemplated, the undersigned solicit a correspondence with ‘Teachers and 
School Directors. When any of the above books are des ired for examination, copies of such, except those having4 
* annexed, will be sentby mail, post paia, on receipt of half price. 

When our books can not be obtained through Booksellers, we will send any quantity by mail, post paid, on receipt 


of the annexed prices above. AppreEss 
SHELDON & COMPANY, Pustisuers, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 
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NWKIN?S : 
RANKIN’S aa el 

This excellent desk, extensively used 
in every Western and South-western 
State, is now being introduced into 
Pennsylvania. 

First Premium awarded to it at the 
State Fair at Harrisburg, 1869, anda 
the Lancaster County Fair, 1869. 


PATENT, ; 


February 18, 1862. 








*Backs open or closed, as desired 
Testimonials from those who have used it establish the following points: 

I. It is the most eonweniert desk: (1) There are fewer obstacles to the broom and scrubbing brush than any 
other desk presents (2) It does not need to be fastened to the floor—the only desk in existence that does not. 
3) It is perfect in the ease of ingress and egress 

II. It is the strongest and most durable desk This, time and long use have indisputably proven When given 
equal advantages of lumber and workmanship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can bea compari- 
son with it in this respect 

III. It is the cheapest good desk (1) There are no iron castings about it to increase the cost (2) It does not 
become “ rickety” and require to be replaced by new ones in a few years, as many desks nowin use do (3) Its 
first cost is less It is made in a neat substantial manner, of the best seasoned Coerry, Ash or Oak, and furnishedt 
with ink wells and covers, at the following 5 

PRICES: 


No. 1, 46 inches long, top 17 inches wide, - 35 75| Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, and walnu 
No. 2, 42 “ 16 * - - § 50 ‘ a . ‘— 

’ or other hard wood, with or without lids, and of styles 
No. 3, 39 2 14 si - $3 ee , ; 
No. 4, 36 “ 12 ‘ - + 500 and prices to suit every class of school 


To prove the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk in 
the market. Read the following testimonials—all that space permits—from those who have used this desk. 

FROM OHIO, where thousands ofthemareinuse. (5,000 introduced within 15 mos.) Hon. E. E. 
Wuire, ex-Commissioner of Schools, Ohio, says: ‘‘ It is neat, cheap, durable and convenient, qualities which will com- 
mend it to all. A cheap school desk which shali supersede the unsightly and inconvenient desks now found in many 
of our school houses will prove a great blessing. * * * Boards of Education have no longer any excuse for filling 
our country school houses with clumsy, unsightly box-desks.” 

Similar testimonials from nearly every loyal State might be given, if spac» permitted. And though never pre- 
sented publicly in Pennsylvania, nearly 2,000 are in use, giving entire satisfaction, as the following testimonials 
most conclusively prove. 

(From the Board of Control City of Harrisburg, May 3d, 1869.) 

Col. Geo. F. MCFARLAND, Supt. SoLpieRS’ ORPHANS—Dear Sir—When completing the school building lately 
erected at a cost of nearly $60,000. in this city, it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be 
used iu furnishing our rooms. We had tried other uesks. We examined the great variety of styles submitted to us, 
and finally chose the desk you proposed. It has now been in use in our schools for some time and we have no hesita- 
tion in earnestly recommending its superiority. As to durability, tirmness and neatness, it is everything that could be 
desired. It has given perfect satisfaction to directors, teachers and scholars. 

WALLACE DEWITT, Secretary. DANIEL B. BOAS, President. 

87 Over 200 more desks introduced since the above was written. 

In point of economy, both as to original cost, and as regards the space occupied, they have no equal. They com- 
bine durability, neatness, comfort, convenience in sweeping and cleaning about them, and in sitting and in rising from 
them, together with such a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying size of pupils. 

C. W. DEANS, Principal Chester County S. O. School, May 26, 1869. 

We have used Rankin’s Combination School Desk in some of our schools for the last four years, and they have given 
entire satisfaction. They are very firm without being fastened to the floor—a decided advantage. 

JOHN M. GRIDER, Secretary West Hempfield Township, Lancaster county. 

I am so well pleased with them that I would not take double their cost and do without them. They are decidedly 
the best and most convenient desk in every respect 1 ever saw. 

Prof. M. MOTZER, Andersonburg, Pa., Oct. 25, 1869. 

In the past three years we have been building new school houses, and have filled them with ** Rankin’s Improved 
School Desk.” It is the intention to give you an order for the two remaining houses this Fall, so that we will be en- 
tirely supplied. 

JAMES ELDER, Director, Swatara township, Dauphin county, Pa , May 20th, 1869. 

After more than a year’s trial, Lam able to give them my unqualified approval. 

REV. H. WATERS, Principal S. O. School, Uniontown, Pa., May 22d, 1869. 


MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 


By GEQRGE F. McFARLAND, 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 
(FACTORY, REILLY AND SECOND STREETS. Cc. R. SCHEAFFER, Superintendent.) 
Furnished, also, by the following General Agents, to whom orders can be addressed : J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 
Publishers and School Furnishers, No. 512 Arch Street, Philadelphia; ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Booksellers 
and Stationers, No. 193 Liberty Street, Pittsburg; STRICKLAND & BRO., Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
School, Miscellaneous and Blank Bcoks, Stationery, &c., No. 535 Penn Street, Reading, Pa 
R@FFor desks and further information address either of the above. Should you order desks, send information 
on the following points :—1st. Size and diagram of the room or rooms to be furnished. 2d. Number and age of the 
Pupils t> be seated, 3d. Position of any obstruction to furniture, such as pillars, stoves, rostrums, &c 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 





































MODEL TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR 


SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES|] 


HILLARD’S READERS.—NEW SERIES. 

















Hillard’s Primary, or First Reader, illustrated, | Hillard’s Intermediat e Reader, illustrated. 
Hillard’s Second Resder, i llustrated, | Hillard’s Fifth Reader, ( With an original treatise on 
Hillard’s Third Reader, illustrated, « Elocution by Prof. Mark 
Hillard’s Fourth Reader, illustrated, Hillard’s Sixth Reader, ( Bailey, of Yale College. 
WALTON’S ARITHMETICS. 
Walton’s Series of Avrithmeties. Walton’s Written Arithmetic. 
Walton’s Primary Arithmetic. Walton's Arithmetical Table. v 
Walton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. | Key to Walton’s Table, Part 1. belie 
Ixey to Watlton’s Table, Part 2. such 
7 fuer 
WORCESTER’S SERIES OF DICTIONARIES. some 
Worcester’s Pictorial Royal Quarto Dictionary. | Worcester’s Elementary Dictionary. Fo 
Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary. | Worcester’s Primary Dictionary. Se 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. | Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary (in press.) ce 
any 
WORCESTER’S SERIES OF SPELLING BOOKS. ot 
: ‘ —" ‘ ’ Fo 
Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. Adam’s Spelling Book, for advanced classe, For 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Spelling Book. Spelling Matches, E xaminations, §c. Fo 
Worcester’s Pronouncing Spelling Book. | Northend’s Selections Jor Analysis and Parsi Fo 
For 
é ' . en i racy For 
READING AND SPELLING CHARTS. 
Adapted to any series of Readers. ‘The best and cheapest yet published. 
Eight Charts mounted on four large cards, 25 inches long by 30 inches wide. 7 
These charts, it is believed, will prove a very im; nt aid in teaching young pupils to take the first steps in Reat- First 
ing and Spelling. Greater progress can be made and more interest aroused by their use than by the use of any Fim nolo; 
Reader alone. The Latest, Cheapest and Best Schoo] Charts published. Price $3.59. Lite: 
and 
(JUST PUBLISHED. and | 
Th 
SEAVEY’S GOODRICH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. and n 
perous 
RE-WRITTEN AND BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. one of 
Te 
Containing several new features which, it is hoped, will commend it as the most desirable J numb 
School History yet published. + he 
‘oe Chron 
‘ sent fi 
MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. T 
mB Clas: 
Outlines of English History. Emerson’s Watts on the Mind. pape 
Farrar’s Arithmetical Problems. Winslow’s Intellectual Philosophy. publi 
Key to Farrar’s Problems. Le Grand Pere, (French Reader.) ri 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal History. nologi 
a —— i i $3.co 
Descriptive Catalogues and Circulars sent on Application. House 
less t 





$5.00 


extra 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, = 
t7 and 1y South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Broad 





Begs” Please address the Publishers, 
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OUR BOOKS AS PREMIUMS. 





The Phrenological Journal 


AND 





PACKARD’S MONTHLY. 


—_-—— > 


We propose to send out our Book publications as premiums for clubs to Tue Journat. We 
believe there is not a reader who cannot, with little or no trouble, add to its circulation. To 
such as feel an interest (and we hope all do), we wish to make an offer of reward for their in- 
fluence and co-operation. We place a variety of useful books on the list, that all may receive 
something in which they will be interested. A valuable library for your services, 


For one new subscrsber, at $3.00, we will give any | on at the same rate; or we will give $2 worth of books 
75 cent book, or 75 cents worth from our list. | for every new subscriber at $3, sent in additi-n to a club 
For two new subscribers, at $3.00 each, we will give | of ten at this rate; names may be sent at any time, and if 
any $2.00 book, or $2.00 worth. notice is then given that the premium is desired, it will be 
For thiee new subscribers, we will give any $5 book, | sent on demand, or when the club is full. This offer is 
or $5 worth. Make your own choice. | good till November. 


For four new subscribers, we will give $6 worth. The premiums must all be sent at one time. All un- 
For five new subscribers, we will give $7.50 worth, der $10 will be sent by mail, prepaid; over that, by 
For six new subscribers, we will give $9 worth. | Express, at the expense cf the agent. Back numbers 
For seven new subscribers, we will give $12 worth. | of Tue Journat will be furnished as specimens for Clubs, 
For eight new subscribers, we will give $15 worth. | at 1§ cents each. 
For ten new subscribers, we will give $20 worth, and so 

+ 


$16.00 for $5.00. {..__ AN#W BOOK FoR 
The apes Journal is a | HUSBANDS, WIVES, SONS, 


First-Class Family Magazine devoted to Phre- AND 
nology, Ethnology, Physiology, Education and DATIGH TERS. 


Literature, with measures to Reform, Elevate bod ’ 
and Improve Mankind Physically, Mentally! Life at Home; or, The Family 


and Morally. S. R. Wexis, Editor. 'and its members. Including Husbands and 

The s1st Volume commenced with the July number, Wives, Parents, Children, Brothers, Sisters, 
and now is the time to subscribe. It is in a most pros- | Employers, and Employed, the Altar in the 
perous condition, and since its change in form it has been | EH[oyse, etc. By Rev. Wititiam Aikman, D. D. 


one of the must F agazines rT : - 
t ust popular magazines. , linted paper, fancy muslin, beveled boards. 
£xMs —Published monthly at $30 a year, single > fall oil, & 
numbers 30 cents. To all who subscribe at once, send- Price, $1.505 full gilt, $2.00. 
ing 20 cents extra for mailing, one of Prang’s celebrated 





ie “ : sy : *¢ The failure to reach the highest happiness of married 
Chromos, “The Doctor,” published at $5.co, will be | jife. and the best results of tamilv training are e+ used, 
sent free, en we may believe, notro much by wilifu'ness as by ignor- 
’ © 9 ee aa . | ance or inexperience. If, at the outset, a few cautions 

. The Ch ristian Union is a First- | and sugeestions. founded on maturer thought and larger 
Class W eekly Religious and Family News- ! observation, were receiv-d, m stakes could be corrected 
* snd errors avoided which tuo often o*vasion long years.ot 
paper, Edited by Henry Warp Berecurr, and disappointment and sorrew. If this book shal! make s:ch 


published at $3.00 a year, suggestions, is design will be accomplished.”— Author’s 





Peet, . 
Arrangements have been made by which the ‘ Phre- poe 
Aological Journal,” $3 ooayear; The Christian Union,” it is seldom a book is published which receives such 
33.00 a year; “The Doctor,” $5.00, and’ Marshall’s | universal commendation fiom the press—religious and 
Househola Engraving of Washington,” never sold for | secular—and from all denominaticns, as this. In these 


than $5.00, wili ail be sent to new subscribers for | timés of domestic discord and marital incompatibility, the 
§00. Ifthe pictures are to be sent by mail, 20 cents | present work is timely. 





extra must be sent for mailing ; to secure all, the amount For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by m:il, post-paid, 
Must be sent at once to S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 | by S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
Broadway, New York. 389 Broapway, New Yorx. 


r 


Address, S. R., WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. . 
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Robinson’s Mathematics Again Indorsed. 


ADOPTED IN CALIFORNIA. 
| After a successful trial for thiee years of ROBINSON’S MATHEMATICS in the Schools of San Francisco, this 
| famous Series has been adopted, over great competition, for uniform use in the Public Schools of California. Thus 
| from Maine to California, ROBINSON takes the lead, 
ANEW BOOK ADDED TO THE SERIES, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


First Lessonsin Mental and Written Arithmetic. 


This volume contains 180 pages, and is probably the handsomest Primary School-book yet issued. No expens, 
| either in the drawing or engraving of cuts, has been spared to make its illustrations as attractive and useful as posi 
| ble. The idea, outside of the superior merits of the book itself, has been to make it a beautiful work in an artistic 
| sense, and this the publishers think they have done. ‘The methods of study are all originza/, and are intended to in- 
| crease interest and decrease difficulties in teaching primary classes. Due prominence is given to methods of Object. 
| Teaching without detriment to the Analytical, Progressive, and Inductive Systems. The book is intended for use in 
| Primary classes where one book only is desired, and for this purpose it can have no equal. Now ready. Price, 4octs 
Liberal terms for introduction, and sample copies for examination. 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
The retail price of the SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS has been reduced to FirreeN cENTs EACH, With usul 
discounts to the Trade. a 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE—JUST READY. 
Abridged from Webster’s Quarto, illustrated with nearly TWO HUNDRED Engravings on Wood, 
By WM. G. WEBSTER and WM. A. WHEELER. 

This volume embraces a careful selection of more than 18,000 of the most important words of the language. The 
introduction contains, besides the Pictorial Illustrations, Tables of Money, Weight and Measure, Abbreviations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin, and the Modern Foreign Languages, Rules for Spelling, 
| &c., &c.: making altogether the most complete and useful pocket companion extant. It is beautifully printed on 
tinted paper, and bound in three different styles. Cloth, 75 cts.; flexible, 85 cts.; tucks, gile edges, S1. Sent by 


mail on receipt of the price. ee > ae 
"FIRST STEPS IN MUSIC. 


Being a Graded Course of Instruction in Music for Common Schools. By Geo. B. Loomis. 

This series presents a simple course of instruction in music, adapted tothe primary classes in our schools. It pre 
sents the simple rudiments of the subject in a progressive course of easy exercises, accompanied with such instruc 
tion as will make the way clear alike to the teacher and pupil. In4 books. Nos. 1 and 2 now ready. Price tj 
cents each. a 


ato ‘ 7 
‘The American Primary School Slates. 

Upon the frames of these Slates are indelibly printed, directly upon the wood, exercises in Printing, Writing, 
| Drawing, and the Roman and Arabic Numerals. 

SLATE No. 1 presents to the eye of the pupil Cypital and small letters, penned in the simplest manner possible, 
| and so arranged as to lead to a ready acquisition of th: Alphabet. Upon the opposite side, the elementary principles 
| of Drawing are developed in such manner and order as to lead to Inventive Drawing. 

SLATE No. z is intended for more advanced pupils, affording studies in Script, thus instructing the young min 
in Writing. Upon the opposite side are given the elementary principles of curved line Drawing, together with mott 
difficult exercises in the drawing of Animals, Fruit, Leaves, and many of the common objects of daily life. 

| Thus, while they furnish employment and amusement to pupils, they instruct in exercises of the highest important 
They are of superior workmanship, light yet stronzly made, of best Stone Slate, and are p:culiarly attractive in ge 
eral appearance. Size 8x10 inches. "Price, 35 cents. OG” THe Best TERMS POSSIBLE GIVEN FOR SUPPLIES OF ANT 
OF OUR PUBLICATIONS FOR INFRODUCTION OR FOR SAMPLE COPIES FOR EXAMINATION. 

THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, deicriptive of Taz American Epucarionat Seates of ScH20L AM 
| Correce Texr Books, comycising the titles of about Three Hundred Standard Works in Edu:acional Literatam 

mailed free to any address. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 138 & 140 Grand St, New York 





